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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

AS the campaign draws to its close, both the leading candidates 
show a remarkable staying power in the matter of keeping 

up their public addresses, but with Mr. Bryan much in the lead. 
While Mr. McKinley expects his audiences to come to him, or to 
be sent to him, at the expense of the National Committee, and 
draws most of them from a limited area around Canton, many 
being from Pennsylvania, Mr. Bryan goes to the people with the 
zeal of an apostle and the energy of a giant. During the last week 
he made a perambulation of Michigan and began one of Ohio, 
speaking from the early morning hour when he hurried from his 
railroad berth to address the first gatherings ready to hear him, 
until late at night, and in one case achieving addresses at twenty- 








five places on the same day. He is able to throw into his speeches | 
a remarkable variety of matter and manner, and at times to | 


administer neat hits to his opponents. One of his best was to 
quote to the people of Michigan the dissenting opinion of Judge 


Brown in the matter of tlte decision of the Supreme Court, which ! 
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called forth the adverse criticism of that Court in the Democratic 
Platform. He showed that this Republican judge, himself a citi- 
zen of Michigan, had spoken of the decision of the majority of the 
Court in terms hardly, if at all, less severe than the Chicago Con- 
vention employed. Judge Brown said ‘‘I hope it may not prove 
the first step toward the submergence of the liberties of the 
people in a sordid despotism of wealth.’’ 


EVIDENTLY the Republicans are satisfied that Mr. Bryan is 
making a deep impression upon the people, or they would not 
use every means in their reach to break down his credit with the 
public. Having broken down in the attempt to represent him as 
the beneficiary of the silver miners, they took up the tale that he 
had offered himself to a theatrical troupe as an advance agent. 
This was extremely probable in the case of a member of the 
Nebraska Bar, and a strict adherent of the Presbyterian Church, 
in view of the attitude of that church toward the theatre. It 
hardly needed his emphatic and unreserved contradiction to set it 
at rest. An older charge was that he is personally in debt toa 
Nebraska bank, and that his law-partner has ‘‘gone back’’ upon 
him and will vote for Mr. McKinley. His law-partner promptly 
replied that the debt was his and not Mr. Bryan’s, and that as he 
had always been a Republican he was not deserting Mr. Byran, 
for whom personally he had the warmest esteem, in voting for the 
candidate of his own party. When low fellows like Morey went 
into this sort of work in 1880, the ‘‘ Party of Moral Ideas’’ was 
very indignant with the handling its candidate received, and 
justly so. Is it the accession of the unscrupulous organs of 
Mammon that has corrupted its morals and its practice in the 
present campaign ? 

Nor is it possible to acquit the accredited orgaus of the party 
of responsibility for this maltreatment of Mr. Bryan. We quoted 
some weeks back the directions of the National Republican Com- 
mittee to their speakers, that they were to harp on the charge that 
Mr. Bryan was the beneficiary of the silver miners, after both he 
and Senator Stewart had given that statement an unqualified 
denial. We have not seen any correction or contradiction of that 
announcement. From the same source we now learn that the 
Illinois State Republican Committee have employed Mr. William 
E. Mason to follow Mr. Bryan through that State, and to hold 
rival meetings as near as possible to those addressed by Mr. Bryan, 
so as to draw off the crowds by a ‘‘rival attraction.’’ From the 
comments made by the correspondent who sends the news, there 
is little room for doubt that this aims at public disturbance, and is 
not arranged in the interest of free and peaceful discussion. It is 
predicted that in Chicago especially there will be ‘‘a lively week ”’ 
when Mr. Bryan visits that city. 


In one of his speeches, Mr. Bryan made a reference to the 
course cf recent legislation in this country as generally adverse to 
the poorer classes. With this his critics have found fault. From 
a superficial glance it appears that the general trend of legislation 
since 1850 has been rather favorable to the poof than otherwise, 
for the obvious reason that the poor, having the more votes, are 


' 
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able to exact consideration of their rights from the legislatures of 
the Nation and the States. 
gain from the corporations and the property-owners which has 
been embodied in law, has been won in the face of their bitter 


It is, however, equally true that every 


opposition. Moreover, by the enactment of laws, the purpose of 
which was unheralded and unseen, the masses have, in large 
measure, been deprived of the advantages that they should have 
derived from legislative reforms made openly and with much her- 
alding in their interest. Thus has the demonetizing of silver and 
the resulting appreciation of gold done more to undermine the 
prosperity of the wage-earners than has been accomplished for 
their good by all the laws passed avowedly to ameliorate their con- 
dition. What is more, the enactment of the laws abolishing 
imprisonment for debt, making ten hours a legal day’s work, 
legalizing trades’ unions and strikes, abolishing truck pay- 
ments, and the like, all the 
adversely affected, and for a time successfully. It has been 
by popular uprising that the poor have made their interests 
and their wishes respected. And while the legislative department 
of our governments have been thus obliged to consider the poor, 
the executive, and, in a still higher degree, the judicial depart- 
ments have taken the other tack in many instances. Mr. Cleve- 
land's veto, when Governor, of the law to limit the hours of labor 
of the sadly over-worked conductors and drivers on the street cars 
of New York is a casein point. The decisions of the courts which 
constituted a strike a conspiracy, continued truck-payments in 
spite of the legislature, and found a law against strikes in one 
passed to put down trusts, are instances of this. And while the 
law has taken some precautions in favor of poor men suing or sued 
in the courts, it is still the fact that our legal procedure has grown 
so complex and costly that the poor in most cases will submit to 
alm st any kind of oppression rather than seek redress at law. We 
have gained, no doubt, and largely through the beneficent influ- 
ence of legal reforms initiated in England and slowly imported 
into America. At this day the working classes are more sure of 
a fair hearing in the British Parliament or at the hands of a British 
ministry, than they are at the hands of the corresponding author- 
ities in America. What chapter in our history furnishes a 
parallel to the settlement of the last miners’ strike in Eugland by 
the peaceful but emphatic intervention of Lord Rosebery’s 
ministry ? 


were opposed by ° classes 


It Is not so long since the Australian ballot was held up to 
the American people as the panacea for all our political difficulties 
and abuses. The mechanical neatness of the plan naturally took 
the fancy of a people who have much to do with mechanism, but 
it is in its mechanical defects that we find its shortcomings. In 
spite of the published experience of both Great Britain and Can- 
ada, it was alleged that it would give the death-blow to the bosses 
and their control of voters. The great expectations thus excited 
have not, of course, been fulfilled. The bosses are just as power- 
ful as ever—never more powerful, indeed, than in the pending 
election. The element which antagonized them is as silent as the 
dead, and it isin the name of Messrs. Quay and Platt that the 
fight for ‘‘ public integrity ’’ is waged, while Col. W. C. P. Breck- 
enridge is the joint candidate of Republicans and Palmer Demo- 
crats for a seat in Congress! On the other hand, the voter is 
finding that the Australian ballot isa premium upon straight vot- 
ing, such as the bosses must rejoice in. He who wants to vote 
against a bad man on his own ticket must not only select his name 
for omission, but he must mark every other name on his own 
ticket, while a single mark at the top of the list would serve asa 
vote for the unsplit ticket. And this he must do under the pres- 
sure of having to complete his ticket for voting within the few 
minutes the law allows him to remain in the alcove—a limitation 
which is sure to hurry the average voter into taking the shortest 
way by making’the mark at the top of the list. He moveson the 
line of least resistance. 

Besides this, the law offers the political managers facilities 
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for tricks which could not have been practiced under the old bal- 
lot. The worst of these is stealing the name of another party, as 
is done by the Palmer Democrats in the present campaign. Nearly 
as bad is to assume a misleading title to attract the votes of the 
unwary, as has been done by printing the ‘‘ Reform” ticket for 
Philadelphia—really the Quay ticket—as the ‘‘ McKinley Citi- 
zens’’ ticket. This little game in city politics is important 
chiefly as opening up the vista of trickery and abuse to which the 
Australian ballot has brought us. That the politicians of Aus- 
tralia and Great Britain had hit on none of these, only shows the 
superior ‘‘smartness’’ of the American politician. This contriv- 
ance for secret voting, like the competitive examinations for 
places in the Civil Service, only put him upon his mettle to find 
the best ways of evasion, and he has achieved it with both these 
paltry devices. 





The political prophets continue to tell us just how the elec- | 
tion is going to turn, and the public generally must be anxious 
for the sort of assurances these predictions give, as it pays the 
newspapers to give up space to them. Mr. Hanna who stands 
nearest to the Republican candidate, and may be supposed to reflect 
his expectations, counts 302 votes for Mr. McKinley, being sev- 
enty-eight in excess of a majority. This looks hopeful for the 
Republican ticket; but when we look closer at his list we find that 
he claims California (9), Delaware (3), Kentucky (13), Kansas 
(10), Maryland (8), Nebraska (8), North Dakota (3), South 
Dakota (4), Oregon (4), Washington (4), West Virginia (6), and 
Wyoming (3) for Mr. McKinley. As all these are reasonably cer- 
tain to vote for Mr. Bryan, we have to deduct from the Republi- 
can column their seventy-five votes, leaving Mr. McKinley a 
majority of three votes in case he carries all the really doubtful 
States, namely, Ohio (23), Indiana (15), Illinois (24), Iowa (13), 
Michigan (14), and Minnesota (g). And nobody better knows than 
Mr. Hanna that it is a very large contract to keep this group of 
Republican States in the party line this year. It is indeed because he 
has so little hope of doing it that he wanders off into the border 
States and claims California, Oregon and Washington, as well as 
Kansas. He really needs these as a margin to figure on, since he 
knows how certain Mr. Bryan is of Michigan and Minnesota, and 
how lively are his chances in both Indiana and Illinois. He wason 
much safer ground a week ago when he assured an interviewer 
that Mr. McKinley was sure to carry the New England and the 
Middle States. He might even have gone farther and said that 
he probably would get a few besides these, but no one could tell 
how many. 


THE gold standard organs are trying to extract cofufort out of 
the fact that wheat has gone up thirteen cents a bushel within a 
few weeks, as though this must recall the American farmer to his 
political allegiance and secure the election of Mr. McKinley. 
They forget that the American farmer is but slightly interested 
in the price wheat brings at the end of October; by this time his 
crop has passed out of his hands into those of the speculators, as 
he has had to sacrifice it to pay his debts. In the absence of a 
banking system suitable to the needs of the country, it is the 
middle-man who makes the profit unless the higher price coin- 
cides with the harvest-time. As it is, this sudden rise has the air 
of being a manufactured article. It is true that the failure of the 
rains in the northwest provinces of India has had the usual result 
of causing a failure of all the crops, wheat among the rest. This, 
however, will not cause a great demand for wheat in that country, 
as the Hindoo lives on rice and millet, and raises wheat only for 
export. It will diminish slightly the competition of wheat grow- 
ers in the London market, but not to any extent that will effect 
a maintenance of the present high price, as it is not India, but 
the Argentine Republic and other wheat-growing countries that 
have cut down the price. As in all these countries gold is at a 
premium, they get a dollar a bushel for their wheat, where our 
farmers get but half so much. 
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A government statistician at Washington undertakes to show 
that the price of silver had nothing to do with the price of wheat, 
by showing that in the first half of 1868, when silver stood to 
gold at 15.6 to 1, wheat ruled at from 63 to 72 cents in gold. It 
is pure abuse of statistics to base a general inference of this width 
upon the exceptional prices which lasted for but six months, and 
which were due to exceptional circumstances connected with the 
sudden opening of our wheat belt to settlement. And when this 
gentleman talks of this price as being lower than the American 
farmer has been getting for years past, we are at a loss to know 
where he gets his figures. It is also to be noted that the farmer 
of 1868 was paid in greenbacks, which were a legal tender for all 
debts ; and that he got a good deal more legal money for his 
bushel of wheat than 72 cents. 








Tue College of New Jersey completes this week the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth year of its existence, and assumes the legal style 
of Princeton University. This style it might have assumed fifty 
years ago at least, as it ceased to be a college as soon as it laid 
aside that tutorial system by which each member of the teaching 
force undertook the whole curriculum, and began to have its 
teaching done by professors of singl: subjects or related groups 
of subjects. There has been no such thing as a college in this 
country since early in the century ; and Princeton University was 
the only p: _per name for the institution before ‘the oldest mem- 
ber of its faculty had taken his first degree in the Arts. What, 
then, the institution means by the change of style we cannot 
learn from the names themselves but from the sense the present 
authorities attach to them. Professor Sloane says it means that 
Princeton in the future will give the largest scope to individuality 
in study, instead of insisting upon a large body of required work 
from all students, as heretofore. It is very questionable if this 
be a change for the better. In the training of the body we made 
no advance until we set aside the individual preferences of each 
pupil, which would have led him only to exaggerate his own 
onesidedness, and began to demand a harmonious development, 
which could be obtained only by requiring him to do the things 
he least liked. Is it possible that the best results are to be 
reached by taking exactly the opposite course in the development 
of the mind? Isit possible that the more specialized and one- 
sided a man is intellectually, the better he is fitted to rank as an 
educated man? Is it possible to speak of Germans as a whole as 
better educated men than Englishmen? In America we have 
had a surfeit of German notions and methods, until we have come 
near abandoning our intellectual heritage from the English stock. 
Just at present the pendulum swings very violently in the Ger- 
man direction in educational matters. It is possible that Profes- 
sor Sloane may live to see the reaction back to the English con- 
ception of what education is for, and of the shortest way to 
reach it. 

Princeton has managed to impart distinction to her celebra- 
tion by giving it a more scientific character than was attempted 
at Harvard, Edinburgh and Dublin. She has asked the most 
eminent scholars in a large number of fields to attend her celebra- 
tion, and to deliver lectures on important topics of their subjects. 
In this way she has brought to America a number of famous men, 
who probably never would have visited it under any other circum- 
stances, and whom it is a great benefit to our students and 
teachers to have seen and heard, though it were but for once. 


OnE of the educational influences of a great city is found in 
the statues it erects to its own citizens. It is of very doubtful 
expediency therefore to single out Stephen Girard for a place on 
the plaza of our public buildings, when such men as William 
White, Anthony Benezet, Horace Binney, Stephen Colwell, 
Joseph Leidy and Henry C. Carey are still unhonored. One phase 
of Girard’s life was admirable and courageons. We mean his 
taking charge of the Yellow Fever Hospital at Green Hill, in the 
epidemic of 1793, along with Mathew Carey, when he was a 
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young man, recently arrived from France. But the tenor of the 
man’s career was pure self-seeking ; and if he enriched the city at 
his death, it was only because he could not carry his millions into 
the other world, and had no affection for those who would have 
inherited them if he had not made a will. There is quite enough 
disposition to bow down to the successful money-maker, without 
our selecting him as the man whom the people ‘‘delighteth to 
honor.’’ A statue to Girard is a direct contradiction to the les- 
sons of social morals which our public schools are expected to 
teach to the young men of the city. 


Two rumors have been in circulation as to the intentions of 
the national administration, which appear to have no ground in 
fact. The first was that one of our ships in the Mediterranean 
was going to make a sort of demonstration against the Sultan’s 
government, by way of enforcing our claims for injuries done to 
property owned by Americans in Armenia, and of supporting 
England in her unfriendly attitude to the throned assassin of 
Stamboul. This is a height of virtue to which Mr. Cleveland 
never aspired. Whatever the American people may feel about 
Armenia, we may be sure that our government will in no case 
step across the most conventional line that has ever governed our 
diplomacy in that quarter. 

The other.report was more probable, and was to the effect 
that Mr. Olney and Mr. Chamberlain had reached an agreement 
to submit the whole Venezuelan question to arbitration, England 
having abandoned her reservation as to the districts actually 
occupied by English miners. Zhe London Standard, however, 
declares that England neither has nor will make any such conces- 
sion. It will arbitrate nothing on the eastern side of the Schom- 
burgk Line. This has been England’s attitude all along, 
and nothing has occurred to make her abandon it. She has 
come to the conclusion that Mr. Olney, to use Bismarck’s com- 
parison, is ‘‘a lath painted to look like iron.’’ They were afraid 
of him when they thought he was iron; they now know they can 
wait to ascertain the temper and timber of his successor in the 
State Department. 








THE liberation of Mr. Patrick J. Tynan and of the two 
alleged dynamiters who had been arrested in Holland, confirms 
the suspicion that they and their colleague under examination in 
Scotland had been arrested, more with a view to showing what an 
active and efficient bedy of police the English have, than for any 
more serious purpose. Naturally the visit of the Czar suggested 
perils of the kind which environ him in Russia; and equally nat- 
urally the London police fancied that the Irish would be just the 
sort of fellows to blow the Emperor to pieces if they got a chance. 
As the Irish revolutionary party are always running over to 
Europe, and putting their necks within the reach of the British 
authorities, it was not hard to hit on somebody to arrest ; and if 
Mr. Tynan had just come a little nearer to Scotland Yard, the 
police would have been gratified. 


WE do not know what compensation, beyond personal atten- 
tions to Mr. Bennett, the Sultan gives Zhe New York Herald for 
its eminent services as his western organ. But if he pays, he 
should get the worth of his money ; and heshould insist on being 
better served than is done by Zhe Hera/d’s Stamboul correspon- 
dent, and by Mr. Horace Townsend, who seems to be his London 
compeer. These two gentlemen have more separate and effective 
ways of playing the fool than any other two in the business at this 
time. Wecan recall their matches during our Civil War, but 
nothing within the last thirty years quite equals their absurdity. 
It is a daily trial of one’s patience to come upon their egotistical 
and often mendacious despatches in the morning columns of the 
newspapers ; and our only comfort is in the persuasion that they 
are not Americans, but cheap English cads, whom Zhe Herald 
has picked up, on the terms traditional with the paper. 
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SECTIONALISM. 


=~ our great country—broad as it is—there is no room for sec- 

tionalism. The interests of our people living in different parts 
of our broad domain are not antagonistic. Hence there is no 
occasion for sectionalism. On the contrary, the interests of our peo- 
ple are identical, there is a unity of interests amongst all pro- 
ducers and between all sections, and there is, therefore, no foun- 
dation for sectionalism. 

That which will conserve the interests of one class of pro- 
ducers or of those residing in one section of our country will pro- 
mote the welfare of all classes and of the people of all sections. 
The people of one section of our country can no more prosper on 
the impoverishment of those of another, than can one class of pro- 
ducers grow rich on the adversity of their fellow producers. The 
manufacturer finds in the farmer a consumer for his products 
while the farmer looks to the manufacturer, and those the 
manufacturer employs, for a market for the products of his 
farm. So farmer and manufacturer find in one another a mutual 
market for their goods. Consequently, the one cannot hope to 
build up his own prosperity on the impoverishment of the 
other. The manufacturer cannot find prosperity in the pursuit of 
that course which will drive dgwn the prices of agricultural 
products and make farm labor unremunerative ; neither can the 
farmer hope to build prosperity by antagonizing the interests of 
the manufacturer. 

It is a short-sighted policy to force down prices in the hope of 
buying cheaper, if one thereby destroys the ability of the natural 
consumer of his products to purchase, for the inevitable result of 
such a policy is sooner or later to make it impossible to get the 
dollar with which to buy at all. Itis by aiding in building up 
the prosperity of the manufacturer that the farmer can best pro- 
mote his own interests and, so to, the manufacturer who finds his 
prosperity bound up with the prosperity of the farmer, the con- 
sumer of his goods, will neglect his interests if he fails to do that 
which lies in his power to promote the welfare of the agricultural 
communities. 

For the manufacturer to antagonize the interests of the far- 
mer, is as suicidal as it is for the farmer to antagonize the interests 
of the manufacturer, for each finds in the other the purchaser for 
his products, and to impoverish such purchaser is to destroy the 
market for one’s goods. 

So farmer and manufacturer are mutually dependent upon one 
another. Their interests lead them along the same path, not in 
diverse directions, and it is the most unwise of policies for either to 
pursue that course which will impoverish the other. Such a course 
can but redound to the hurt of both. And what is true of the 
farmer and manufacturer, is true of different sections of our 
country. The people of nosection can prosper on the impoverish- 
ment of the people of another, On the contrary such impoverish- 
ment must redound to their own loss, for such impoverishment 
means the closing up of an outlet for their own products, a 
restricted market for those goods on the disposal of which their 
own prosperity is dependent. There is then a community of 
interests between the people of all sections of our country, and it 
is, therefore, only as one people and one nation that we can 
achieve true greatness and prosperity. 

Only enemies of our greatness and those who would profit 
from our misfortunes will strive to plant the seeds of sectionalism 
within the bounds of our great country —a country whose people 
have a unity of interests, and whose welfare must be imperiled, 
whose prosperity and happiness must be jeopardized by anything 
that will stand in the way of their working in unison and hearty 
accord towards that goal for which we_all strive, namely the 
general welfare aud uplifting of mankind, an uplifting of 
humanity which we characterize as an advancement of civiliza- 
tion. 

We can press towards this goal with success only by extend- 
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ing mutual assistance to one another ; we cannot reach it if we 
will stand in one another’s way. If one producer will persist in 
pulling down another, hoping to build his own prosperity on the 
adversity of another, we can make no progress towards this goal. 
Neither can we move forward if the people of one section of our 
country antagonize the people of another in the hope of profiting 
from their misfortunes. He, then, who strives to plant the seeds 
of sectionalism is an enemy of mankind. 

Yet we find in plenty those who seek to sow the seeds of sec- 
tional hate. ‘Those who do the bidding of the money-lenders of 
Lombard street bend their energies to this end. Striving to 
enslave mankind, they do their best to tan the flames of section- 
alism, thereby trusting that they can break the power of resist- 
ance in the New World, to their subtle schemes to place mankind 
under tribute, whereby they hope to reap the rewards of others’ 
toil. So, at the behest of the money-lenders, the metropolitan 
press of the East bends its energies to heaping abuse, ridicule and 
insult upon the people of the West and South until their tirades 
have begotten ill-advised response in kind. 

And foremost among those organs striving to plant the seeds 
of sectionalism stands the New York World. Greed, poverty, 
ignorance, it declares to be the motive forces behind the free silver 
movement, and in the greed of the silver miner, the poverty of 
the Western farmer, the ignorance of the planting population of 
the South, it sees the foundation stones of a new sectionalism. 

But strive as they will to fan into being a new sectionalism, 
the foundation stones for such sectionalism do not exist. It is 
idle to point to the illiteracy of the plantation population of the 
South as wedding that part of the country to silver, for it is the 
intelligence of the South that gives force to the free silver move- 
ment. The illiterate part of the Southern population is arrayed 
on the side of the gold standard ; it is from the planters and the 
progressive element of the new South that the bimetallic forces 
gather their strength. It is from those who are striving to lift 
the burden of falling prices from off the backs of the producing 
classes and who see the injustice and benumbing effects of the 
appreciating gold standard, not from among the illiterate votes, 
that Mr. Bryan gathers the larger part of his supporters in the 
South. On the contrary, it is among the illiterate who are guided 
by designing politicians, prepared to espouse that cause for which 
they are paid, that Mr. McKinley gathers his Southern support- 
ers. Yet we are told that free silver in the South finds its strength 
in the ignorance of the voters. 

Truly such assertion js idle, but scarcely less idle is the asser- 
tion that free silver finds its strength in the agricultural West 
among those farmers who see in free silver a chance to repudiate 
their debts. It is quite true that our Western farmers are deeply 
involved in debt. It is also quite true that their debts have grown 
in amount and burden just as prices have fallen, and it is also true 
that their loads of indebtedness have, through the fall in prices, 
become well-nigh unbearable. But the Western farmer is no 
repudiator. He would scorn the chance to repudiate his indebt- 
edness, but he does feel that it is as unjust to double debts through 
causing money to appreciate as to peel them down by causing 
money to depreciate, and he feels that it is just as dishonest for 
the creditor to pursue a course which has in view the appreciation 
of gold and the doubling of all debts as it is for him to take polit- 
ical action with the avowed purpose of cheapening the dollar. 

During the last twenty years the burden of indebtedness to 
the farmer has been doubled through the depreciation of his prod- 
ucts. During the past five years the weight of his indebtedness 
has been increased by fifty per cent. And this fall in prices has 
in no way been the result of natural causes. It has not been due 
to improved methods of cultivation, it has not been due to 
increased productiveness of the acres. On the contrary, it has 
been due to the divergence in the value of gold and silver, caused 
by discarding silver as money. The result of this has been to 
place a bounty on exports of agricultural products from silver- 
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using countries to the gold-standard countries of Europe equal to 
the appreciation of gold as measured by silver ; an appreciation 
equal at this time to nearly one hundred per cent. Receiving 
such a bounty, the wheat-raiser in silver-using countries—and 
p%per-using countries come in the same category—has been 
enabled to cut prices in half. Here, then, we have the cause of 
the fall in prices which has so grievously injured the farmer, a 
fall, not due to natural causes, but to the artificial cause of the 
nations of the Western world tampering with the monetary standard 
in the interest of the creditor classes. Thus, by putting aside 
silver as a money metal, the monetary yardstick has been doubled 
in length. 

To the debtor, such a tampering with the monetary yardstick 
has been grievously unjust, and to restore the monetary yardstick 
to that length which it would now possess if our government had 
not, in the interest of the money-lending classes, tampered with 
our measure of value, is but an act of belated justice to the 
defrauded debtor. It is in no sense repudiation for the farmer to 
pay back to his creditor money of the same value as that which he 
borrowed, aid the creditor has no just ground for complaint if the 
debtor exercises his right to cheapen gold, thus preventing the 
creditor from reaping a continuance of unearned gains, such as he 
has lately enjoyed through the success of his schemes to enhance 
the value of gold. The western farmer does not ask to measure 
the dollars he tenders his creditor by a shorter yardstick than that 
employed when measuring the dollars borrowed, but he does 
protest against the use of a longer yardstick. 

Let it be remembered that there is no thought of payment in 
fifty cent dollars. There will, under the restoration of bimetallism, 
as now, be paymeut in 100 cent silver dollars and 100 cent gold 
dollars. The only difference will be that these dollars will be 
cheaper than now, and that the farmer will have to give less of 
the products of his farm for the 23.22 grains of pure gold compos- 
ing the dollar than he now does. 

But it is not only the farmer in debt who feels the injustice of 
an appreciating dollar. The fall in prices has made farming gen- 
erally unremunerative, for the fall in prices has not been accom- 
panied by a reduction in the cost of production in any like de- 
gree. Consequently, farmers, save where enjoying some ad- 
vantage of location, find themselves producing their grain, and 
raising their sheep and cattle and swine at a loss. The money 
they receive for what they raise and can sell, falls short of meeting 
the money they have invested in production, and so they find 
themselves poorer at the end of the year than at the beginning, 
and with nothing with which to provide themselves and families 
with raiment and needed renewal of household necessaries and 
comforts. 

The result is they have nothing to spend for manufactured 
goods. What they buy they cannot pay for, and as they must 
borrow to buy, they restrict their purchases to the minimum. 
Inevitably the demand for manufactures falls off and the New 
England manufacturer finds himself without a market for his goods, 
while, sooner or later, the weaver or other factory hand finds him- 
self out of work. Thus we see how closely the prosperity cf man- 
ufacturing New England is bound up with the prosperity of the 
western farmer. 

But let us goa step farther. The manufacturer of the East, 
finding no market for his products, and, consequently, no employ- 
ment for his hands, is obliged, sooner or later, to lay them off. 
Then the wage earner suffers from enforced idleness. Not only 
this, but the many idle, competing with one another for work, 
of which there is not enough to go round, wages, of necessity, fall. 
So the wage-earner finds his income much reduced. He is obliged 
to economize, he no longer buys lavishly of food, and he contents 
himself with inferior grades. Consequently the farmer feels a 
curtailment of the home market, and so, with the sufferings of the 
wage-earner, his own sufferings become more severe. 

True, the farmer is offered raiment and household goods at 
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lower prices, but without the dollar to purchase, this avails him 
nothing. Consequently, purchases being of necessity curtailed, 
trade languishes, and the demand upon the railroads for transpor- 
tation of freights and passengers falls off. The result of this is 
that the railroads suffer loss of income and are forced to economize 
by laying off their hands and curtailing their purchases of supplies. 
Buying fewer new rails, fewer cars, fewer locomotives, the trade 
depression is passed along to those engaged in the manufacture of 
such railroad supplies, and thus the impoverishment of the farm- 
er is finally reflected upon those engaged in all industries. All 
suffer loss of trade, the prosperity of all languishes with the pros- 
perity ofthe farmer. The New England and Pennsylvania man- 
ufacturer suffer loss with the western farmer and the southern 
planter, and just as the prosperity of the western farmer declines, 
the prosperity of the eastern manufacturer is undermined. Clearly 
then, their interests are identical, clearly there is a unity of inter- 
est between farmers and manufacturers, clearly the road to pros- 
perity for the manufacturer is the road to prosperity for the far- 
mer. Thus we see there is no clash of interests between different 
classes or the people of different sections of our country, that what 
hurts the people of one section will hurt the people of all, and that 
no policy will bring prosperity to the people of one section that 
will not restore prosperity to the people of the other sections, 
among whom the people of such section must find in large 
measure a market for their products. 


A policy that will not restore prosperity to the farmer and 
the West will not restore prosperity to the manufacturer, will not 
bring prosperity to the New England States. Therefore higher 
tariff will not avail to bring prosperity to our manufacturers, for 
higher tariff will not bring prosperity to our farmers. Nothing 
will bring prosperity to our farmers save a return to bimetallism, 
for that alone will place our farmers on an equal plane in com- 
peting for the European markets with their silver-using and paper- 
using competitors. 

The policy, then, that will benefit all classes is the restoration 
of silver to its place as money. The opening of our mints to the 
free coinage of silver as they are to the free coinage of gold is the 
remedy for our ills. It is a step demanded not in the interest of 
any class, not in the interest of any section, but in the interest of 
all classes and all sectionsof our country. It will benefit the New 
England manufacturer no less than the silver miner of Colorado, 
the Western farmer or the Southern planter. 

A policy can never be right, never wise, never just, never 
truly advantageous for any class or section unless such policy will 
redound to the advantage of all producing classes and all sections 
of our country. Sucha policy is bimetallism. It is not sectional, 
it is national ; it is not in the interest of one class, but of all; it 
will redound equally to the advantage of all classes of producers 
and to the people of all sections of our country. 


RAISING OF THE McKINLEY CORRUPTION FUND. 


OUR weeks since we called attention to the malfeasance of sav- 
ings fund officials in appropriating the funds of their depositors 
for political purposes. To influence the election, savings fund 
officials, not only here but elsewhere, have taken from the funds 
placed in their hands for investment and given to the managers 
of the McKinley campaign. Liberally have savings fund officials 
contributed to the Republican campaign fund, not in their indi- 
vidual but in their corporate capacity, not from their own pockets 
but from the pockets of their depositors whose consent has never 
been asked or given to such use of their savings. 

Savings fund officials are nothing more nor less than trust 
officers appointed to receive moneys of those with small savings 
for investment and to manage such investments so as to bring 
those who bave confidence and trust in their probity the greatest 
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return on their savings commensurate with safety. Such is the 
relation of the managers of our savings funds to their depositors. 
They are a mere go-between, between those with small savings to 
loan and the borrowers of money, trust officers appointed to 
receive on deposit the small savings of those who are deprived by 
the smallness of their savings from advantageous investment on 
their own account, and to invest such deposits, as opportunity 
offers, in such loans as offer security to the depositors and a fair 
return as interest on their savings. 


Such, then, is the position of trust held by those savings 
fund officials who are so largely contributing to the McKinley 
campaign fund. Keep well in mind that it is not out of their own 
pockets that they contribute ; if they did so there would be no 
fault to find other than that of contributing to a corruption fund. 
Neither is it of moneys they haye borrowed with or without inter- 
est, as the ordinary bank does from its depositors, that they have 
contributed, but it is from moneys given to them for a specific 
purpose, namely, investment for the account and interest of those 
trusting them with their savings, that they have drawn. 

The bank, with its paid-up capital, and taking moneys on 
deposit subject to the draft of the depositor has a certain latitude 
as to the use of such moneys. But the savings fund officer has 
no latitude as to the use of moneys deposited with the savings 
funds save as to choice of investments. It is as an investment that 
the man or woman with small savings deposits such savings with 
a savings fund. They deposit their savings with the savings 
funds because they feel that by entrusting their moneys to such 
institutions for investment their savings will be invested more 
safely and more advantageously than if they each and all strove 
to make their own investments. The savings fund is simply a com- 
bination of those with small savings, who, for their mutual pro- 
tection and advantage, join their savings together and hire men 
in whose probity and uprightness they have faith, to invest such 
savings and look after the investments. 

Such is the idea of the savings fund and such is the plan on 
which all true savings funds are organized. Few of their depos- 
itors understand this, nor is it necessary that they should. Indeed 
it is not anticipated that they should, the very scope and purpose 
of the savings fund being that ofa philanthropic institution organ- 
ized to protect the interests of those who are not strong enough or 
rich enough to protect themselves. 

Yet the savings fund officials who hold this highest of trusts, 
being appointed as trustees to invest the savings of those deprived 
by the smallness of their savings or lack of specialized knowledge 
from the opportunity of making their own investments, deliber- 
ately disregard such trust, misappropriating to political uses the 
funds of their depositors. They have gone on fearlessly in thus 
misappropriating the moneys of their depositors deeming them- 
selves in no danger of being held accountable for their breach of 
trust, for are not their depositors scattered, poor and without the 
means of calling them to account for their malfeasance! To 
thus take advantage of the inability of those with small savings 
to protect themselves from impositions, makes the breach of trust 
on the part of savings fund officials in diverting moneys given 
them for investment to other purposes doubly reprehensible. 

We rejoice, then, that two depositors in the Philadelphia 
Saving Fund, alive to their rights, impressed with the breach of 
trust on the part of Mr. Hutchinson the President of that institu- 
tion and his co-managers and feeling a responsibility resting upon 
them to protect the interests of those depositors unable to protect 
themselves, should administer to that officer a sharp rebuke and 
call upon Mr. Gilkeson, the Commissioner of Banking, to bring 
such action as will enforce a restitution on the part of savings 
fund officials of the moneys they have taken from their depositors 
and given to swell the corruption fund of the Republican Party. 
The letter that follows addressed to Mr. Gilkeson by Rev. John 
W. MacPherson and Mr. Wm. S. Lorimer needs no further 
comment, 
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PHILADELPHIA, October 21, 1896. 
Room 685 Bourse Building. 
Hon. B. F. Gi.KESON, Commissioner of Banking, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Dear Sir :—We are depositors in the Philadelphia Saving 
Fund Society ; and upon information received this day from Mr. 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, the President of the said Saving Fund 
Society, we are satisfied that the Managers of said Society have 
violated their duty as the Trustees of the funds of the depositors 
by appropriating $25,000 of the money belonging to the depositors 
for political purposes. 

And, as two depositors, we protest against such appropriation 
of such funds ; and we bring the matter to your attention as the 
proper officer to take legal steps in the premises, in case of the 
violation of trust duties by the managers of trust funds. The 
President at the same time informed us that the Western Saving 
Fund Society, the Girard Life Assurance Annuity and Trust 
Company, and other trust companies and saving fund societies in 
Philadelphia had likewise contributed large sums of money for 
political purposes, as Mr. Hutchinson said, ‘‘ For the purpose of 
sending out speakers and literature to instruct the people who are 
not capable of thinking out this question (the Silver Question) for 
themselves.’’ 

And we demand that at once you take all steps necessary to 
enforce the restitution of these misapplied funds. 

We are respectfully, 
JOHN W. MACPHERSON. 
Wm. S. LORIMER. 


In the same way as the officers of the Philadelphia Saving Fund 
Society have appropriated a large sum out of the moneys of their 
depositors, have other institutions done likewise. Note that Mr. 
Hutchinson says he gave the money ‘‘for the purpose of sending 
out speakers and literature to instruct the people who are not 
capable of thinking out the question for themselves.’’ And so 
Mr. Hutchinson takes it upon himself to take the money of his 
depositors, without their consent, to pay for the teaching of doc- 
trines in which many of them at least do not believe. Ifthe 
depositors of savings funds desire to give money for political pur- 
poses they are quite competent to make their own contributions, 
and if their money is to be spent for educational purposes they 
are quite capable to do their own spending. ‘They have not, 
acknowledging their own ignorance, devolved the making of 
such contributions as they feel inclined to make for political pur- 
poses on the officers of the savings funds. They deposited their 
funds for investment and safe keeping and for no other purpose. 
They did not deposit their savings so as to have them tapped for 
campaign contributions, yet this is what we see. And for savings 
fund officials to spend the moneys of their depositors in a way 
that such depositors would not if they did their own spending is 
to add insult to injury. 

We are creditably informed that from financial institutions in 
the city of Philadelphia alone the sum of $700,coo has been raised 
for campaign uses. What, then, must have been the contribu- 
tions of the institutions of New York? ‘Three, four, perhaps 
five millions, and still the other institutions to be tapped. 
Mind, the givers of this great campaign fund that grows 
into the millions are not contributing their own money but the 
moneys of their depositors, moneys deposited in large part by 
those with small savings, putting their hard earned dollars away 
in the savings funds us a preparation against adversity. Yet these 
very dollars that should be thus sacredly held and invested for the 
benefit of the depositors are diverted by the trustees of such 
moneys to influence the election. It isa criminal breach of trust. 

And to what use is this great fund thus taken from the poor 
to promote the election of Mr. McKinley and the saddling upon 
them of the appreciating gold standard that must grind them 
down to poverty to be put? For such sum there is no honest use. 
It is only as a corruption fund it is necded, needed to buy the 
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election. Thus the people’s money is to be used without their 
consent to enslave them, and those who are giving such moneys 
for such use masquerade as men of probity and honor. 

But we have said enough of the iniquitous manner of raising 
the Republican campaign fund. We rejoice that those who are 
thus striving to use the people’s money to enslave them, are, if 
our Commissioner of Banking will do his duty, about to be called 
to account. 

Let us, then, close with a quotation from the New York 
World. Speaking of a private wire connecting Chicago, Canton 
and New York and of Mr. Hanna’s plans of directing the last 
day’s campaign from McKinley’s library, it brazenly says : 

‘“The Republican campaign will close only with the polls. 
In doubtful States a reserve of the sinews of war will be in readi- 
ness for use on election day. The East votes earlier than the West, 
and at the last minute some very effective work may be done. On 
this wire may rest the result of the contest.’’ 

Comment we need not add. 


A WORD TO RAILROAD MEN. 





8 railroads of the United States employ nearly 800,000 

hands. These men, engineers, firemen, conductors, train- 
men, station agents, telegraph operators, trackmen, switchmen, 
machinists, carpenters, etc., receive, for the most part, payment 
for their services week by week. The question presented to them 
is, will their interests be best conserved by a return to bimetallism 
as is the case with other wage earners, or do they occupy a unique 
position by themselves ? 

The gold contractionists are striving strenuously to show 
these 800,000 railroad employees that the opening of our mints to 
free coinage would entail npon them grievous losses, and that, 
therefore, their interests demand that they give their adhesion to 
Major McKinley and the appreciating gold standard. The gold 
contractionists present their case in this way. They assume that 
the immediate effect of opening our mints to free silver would be 
to put gold to a premium of 100 per cent. ; in other words, that 
our silver dollars would be worth but 50 cents in gold. The 
greater part of the bonded indebtedness of our railroads being 
specifically payable, both as to principal and interest, in gold, it 
would take, with gold at this great premium, twice as many dol- 
lars to meet their indebtedness as now. In short, where they now 
pay upwards of $250,000,000 as interest, they would be obliged to 
part with $500,000,000, and as they could not materially increase 
either freight rates or passenger rates under free coinage (such 
charges being limited by law) they could not increase their 
income. Indeed their income, through a general paralysis of 
industry, would likely fall off. But at the best it could not 
increase, so that out of their gross earnings of say $1,200,000,000 
there would be left, after paying these fixed charges but $700,- 
000,000 instead of $950,000,000 as now to cover running expenses 
and be divided as dividends. In other words, there would be 
$250,000,000 less than now to divide between stockholders, 
employees, and those from whom supplies are purchased. Of 
necessity wages would have to be reduced, for even if all divi- 
dends, now amounting to something less than $100,000,000, were 
passed, there would remain $150,000,000 less than now to cover 
cost of supplies and the wage roll. But this is not all of this dole- 
ful picture which the gold contractionists are busily depicting for 
railroad employees. The cost of supplfes would be increased, 
they tell us, because being paid in 50 cent dollars, the locomo- 
tive and car builder, the steel rail manufacturer, etc., would 
charge double prices. So, economize as they would, railroads 
would have no alternative but to materially reduce wages. Thus, 
to sum up, in addition to getting their wages in 50-cent dollars 
which would purchase but half as much of the necessaries of life 
as the 1oo-cent dollars they now get, and thus effectually cut 
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wages in half, the 800,000 men employed on the railroads of the 
United States would get fewer 50-cent dollars than they now get 
of ioo-cent dollars, and many of them would be in danger of 
losing their jobs altogether. 

Surely if this is the condition of affairs that confronts the 
railroad employee he must for self preservation cast his vote for 
Mr. McKinley and the maintenance of the gold standard. But is 
this the condition that confronts the 800,000. wage-earnes 
employed by our railroads? Are these dangers to railroad 
employees from free coinage real or imaginary ? 

Let the railroad employee look closely, let him try and find 
out whether or not he has to fear anything from free coinage, let 
him look and see whether there is any foundation for the asser- 
tions of those gold contractionists who are so strenuously striving 
to influence his vote; for the question on which he must pass is 
momentous. So let him examine the premises of the gold con- 
tractionists closely and see what he finds. 


First he will find that under bimetallism there would be no 
fifty cent dollar. Open our mints to free coinage of silver and 
gold would not go to a premium of roo per cent as the gold con- 
tractionists so blandly assume. On the contrary there is no reason 
to suppose that it would go toa premium at all. The effect of 
opening our mints to free coinage must of necessity be to increase 
the demand for silver and as the demand for silver increased the 
demand for gold would slacken, for just so much of the monetary 
demand that fell upon silver on opening our mints would be taken 
away from gold. The result of this would be that silver would 
rise and gold would fall. 


And how long would this goon? Either until all our gold 
was shipped abroad or the parity of gold and silver was restored. 
Our gold, say to the volume of $300,000,000, could not be shipped 
abroad unless there was silver to at least that amount to take its 
place, for unless there was, exportation would mean contraction 
of our currency, contraction of our currency lower prices, and 
lower prices would at once stop the drain, for our foreign credi- 
tors in that event would prefer our commodities to gold. Why? 
Because the export of our gold to Europe would make gold more 
plentiful and cheaper and consequently cause prices to rise in 
Europe. Now the British trader does not want gold for gold’s 
sake but for what gold will buy and he will spend his gold where 
it will buy most. Soif prices rose in Europe and fell here he 
would not take our gold. Indeed he would send us gold unless 
prices should fall in India and Argentine and other countries 
from which he could draw his supplies even further than here. 
But far from falling, the gold price of wheat in India and Argen- 
tine would rise just as gold fell in Europe as the result of the 
exportation of our gold, for as gold fell it would take more gold to 
buy Argentine pesds or Indian rupees and consequently the cost 
of Argentinian and Indian grain would be enhanced to the British 
trader even though the Argentinian and Indian asked no higher 
price in their currencies. 

So we see our gold could not be exported unless silver was 
available for coinage in at least sufficient volume to prevent con- 
traction of our currency. Such volume of silver does not exist. 
The foreign silver now coined is in use as money at a ratio of 
15% to 1 of gold or less, so that it could not be melted down and 
coined into our money at a ratio of 16 to 1 save at a loss, and no 
one would melt down silver ornaments and utensils, for by so doing 
the value conferred by workmanship would be sacrificed. So we 
are restricted to the amount of silver on the markets 4s bullion 
which amounts to but a few million ounces. 

Our gold, then, could not be exported, and as long as any 
remained in use as money it could not go toa premium. Therefore 
it would take no more silver dollars than now to pay interest 
charges and our railroads would have to make no greater hole 
than now into their earnings in order to provide funds for interest 
payments. 

But the gold they would be required to pay would be cheaper 
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gold than now, i. e., it would not cost so much of the products of 
men’s labor. This would be the same with all debtors. The 
result would be that producers, having to put aside less of their 
products for fixed charges would have a greater share of their 
products out of which to pay wages. Consequently profits would 
grow, and as profits grew they would extend production. This 
would make increased work for wage-earners, and then, as the 
men now idle found work and there still remained places to fill, 
wages would rise. 

Now the effect of this on railroad employees would be two- 
fold. First, if dismissed they would have less difficulty in securing 
employment, and on the other hand railroads would not be so free 
to dismiss their hands, because they would have difficuity in fill- 
ing their places. So the result would be that railroads could not 
cut wages. Indeed, they might have to raise wages in order to 
keep their employees. The first effect of the rise in prices and 
the alleviation of the burdens of debtors would therefore be advan- 
tageous to the employees of railroads. 

But the second effect would be even more so. The profits of 
industry increasing and producers extending production, there 
would be more demand on railroads for freight and passenger 
transportation. Consequently passenger trains would run full 
and freight trains loaded, and as it costs but little more to run a 
full passenger train than an empty one or a heavy freight train 
than a light one, the railroads would be greatly benefited. Their 
income would to this point be greatly increased without any mate- 
rial increase of operating expenses. Then, this point reached 
when the passenger trains ran full and the freight trains as heavy 
as they could be advantageously run, the railroads would have to 
put on more trains, but even then the cost of operation would not 
increase in the ratio with the number of trains added for some 
of the operating expenses of railroads are but little or not at all 
increased with an increase in the number of trains. 

So at the same time that the railroads sought additional 
hands to keep up with increasing business they could readily 
afford to pay higher wages, as indeed they would have to do in 
order to secure the needed hands. 

The interests of railroad employees, like other wage earners, 
would, therefore, be promoted bya return to bimetallism. Higher 
prices would bring them higher wages, and as retail prices do not 
advance as fast as wholesale—indeed, as they only advance as the 
result of the increased demand coming from a rise in wages—the 
purchasing power of the wage would also advance, to the great 
benefit of the wage earner. This was the experience of the wage 
earner following the discovery of gold in California and Australia. 
Wholesale prices rose, wages followed, and then retail prices rose 
as the demands of the wage earners increased, but the retail prices 
of the necessaries of life changed but little, for they had fallen 
very little during the first half of the century. The reason for 
this is that the demand for the absolute necessaries of life was but 
little restricted, wage earners curtailing their purchases of raiment 
and household comforts but not of food. This was as it alwaysis. 
Consequently, when prosperity returned to the wage earner he 
increased his demands for the necessaries of life but little and, 
consequently, retail prices of such necessaries rose but little. 

The wage earner has everything to gain and nothing to lose 
from a return to bimetallism, which means higher prices for the 
products of labor and, consequently, higher wages, and the rail- 
road employee is no exception to the rule. 





THE POWER OF LAW. 


N° one of the numerous band employed by Mr. Cleveland and 

paid for by the people’s money has shown greater activity 
in expounding the views held by him to whom they owe their 
preferment than Mr. Morton, of the Agricultural Department, 
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member of Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet and paid by the people to look 
after their agricultural interests. Neither Mr. Carlisle, nor Mr. 
Kckels, nor Mr. Preston, no one of the trio who presides over the 
finances of our country, has shown greater activity or given more 
time to the expounding of ‘‘ sound financial doctrines’’ than Mr. 
Morton. 

Such liberal use of time paid for by the people’s money has 
called for no rebuke from Mr. Cleveland. Those who hold place 
from the government and have given much less of their time in 
advocacy of the election of Mr. Bryan have been imperiously 
warned against taking an active partin politics on the ground that 
active participation in politics on the part of government em- 
ployees must needs be ‘‘ pernicious to the public service.’’ So 
we have come to find that active support of Mr. Bryan on the part 
of government employees is detrimental to the public service, and 
subjects such employees to dismissal on the ground of ‘‘ pernicious 
activity,’’ but that active participation in politics of those who 
have espoused the gold standard in no way jeopardizes the berths 
of those who have thus taken sides with the President. 

Thus for an office-holder to enroll himself under the banner 
of Mr. Bryan and to advocate American independence is to court 
dismissal, while the office-holder who follows in the wake of the 
President, strives to encompass the defeat of Mr. Bryan and aid in 
shouldering on our people a policy in the interest of aliens and 
those with alien interests and dictated by aliens, gains official 
favor and is allowed to rest secure in his berth. 

We do not find fault with Mr. Morton, or Mr. Carlisle, or Mr. 
Eckels or any other government employee in expounding his views 
as to sound finance and striving to convince American voters that 
they will best conserve their interests by advocating a policy that 
must depress prices and increase our tribute to Great Britain and 
the other creditor nations on the score of our foreign indebtedness, 
the burden of which grows just as prices fall, and it takes a greater 
bulk of commodities to raise the same number of dollars, but we 
do find fault with the Administration when, it strives to stifle 
those office-holders who would expound the doctrine of bimetallism 
and American independence on the ground that such activity is 
pernicious to the public service while it encourages those who are 
adherents of the gold standard to go forth and teach the benefits 
of an appreciating dollar and the necessity of our people holding 
themselves in financial subjection to foreign powers. We do 
not hold that narrow view that men should become political non- 
entities on entering the government service, cease to give expres- 
sion to their political views, surrender their right to expound 
their principles, withhold their active support from candidates of 
their preference and take no other part in politics save to record 
their individual vote without in any way striving to influence the 
votes of others, but we do hold that that which is held to be per- 
nicious activity for one should be held to be pernicious activity 
for all, and that the test of political activity pernicious to the pub- 
lic service should not be drawn along the line of political cleavage. 

But to return to Mr. Morton, who is given every encourage- 
ment to expound the doctrines of ‘‘sound finance’’ as taught by 
his benefactor. Of course, as all gold contractionists, Mr. Mor- 
ton denies the power of legislation to affect the relative values of 
gold and silver, and in a recent address we find him clinching to 
his own satisfaction, a point he had been making along this line 
by propounding this question: ‘‘ If the United States can double 
the price of the world’s silver by enactment,’’ he said, ‘‘ why can 
it not also double the price of garnets, of wheat, or pork, or any 
other exchangeable thing by the same necromancy ?’’ 

Silver let us preface, sells now for something like sixty-five 
cents an ounce in gold. By opening our mints to free silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1 bimetallists hold that we can raise the gold price 
of silver to $1.29 an ounce. This would not be effected solely by 
doubling the value of silver. True the gold price of silver would 
rise from sixty five cents to $1.29 cents an ounce, but this would 
be the result of gold falling in value in even so great a degree as it 
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would be the result of silver rising. So silver, though it would 
double in nominal price, would not double in actual value. The 
ounce of silver would purchase twice as many grains of gold as 
now, but it would not purchase twice as much of the products of 
mens’ labor, for gold, after we had established free coinage, would 
be much cheaper than now; that is, it would purchase less of 
commodities in general. In other words, prices would be higher- 

So although the price of the world’s silver would be doubled 
by enactment, this doubling of price would be effected by a coin- 
cident fall in the value of gold anda rise in the value of silver. 
This doubling of price Mr. Morton ridicules. He is unable or 
unwilling to see how such doubling of value would be effected. He 
assumes that gold would remain fixed and invariable and that any 
change in the relative values of gold and silver would be the result 
of fluctations in the value of silver, and he holds, or at least affects 
to believe, that governments are powerless to effect fluctations in 
the price of silver. It is the relation of the supply of silver to the 
demand that makes the price of silver and Mr. Morton confidently 
tells us governments can not affect by enactment either the supply 
of or demand for silver. 

Now as the supply of silver, relatively to the demand, gives to 
silver its value, it is clear that if governments can by legislation 
lead toa disturbance in the relations between the supply of and the 
demand for silver it is in their power both to detract from and give 
value to that metal. Of course no legislation will affect the value 
of silver unless it affects in some way either the supply of or 
demand for silver. If by legislation we can increase the supply 
of silver and thereby make it more plentiful, it is obvious that it 
is within our power to cheapen silver. And on the other hand if 
by law we can increase or decrease the demand for silver it is clear 
that it is in within our power to enhance the value of silver by 
increasing the demand or cheapen it by lessening the demand. 

If governments should see fit to pay a bounty on the pro- 
duction of silver, it is reasonable to suppose that to a certain limit 
the supply of silver would be increased and that as a consequence 
silver would be cheapened. That this limit would be within a 
narrow range is quite true, for the accident of discovery, to say 
nothing of the variation in the richness of the ores met with, not 
only in different mines but in the same mines at different times, 
places the production of silver to a great degree beyond the con- 
trol of man. But within these narrow limits it is quite supposable 
that legislation could affect the supply and hence the value of sil- 
ver. 

But if we pass on to the demand, we find the power of gov- 
ernment over the value of silver much more extended. Since the 
discovery of America, more than one-half of all the silver pro- 
duced has found a market at the mints. Forty per cent. of the 
total production is still in use as money. Clearly, then, govern- 
ments, by minting silver into money, have made a market for one- 
half and more of the silver produced. If the mints had been closed 
to silver and open to gold alone, it is obvious that the market for 
silver would have been but half as broad as it was, and it is clear 
that by closing those mints to silver which had absorbed over half 
the annual production, the demand for silver would be cut in half. 
Consequently, there would be twice as much silver offered to 
those having use for silver in the arts, and as a result silver 
would fall in price, until, from its very cheapness; produc- 
tion was curtailed or mew demands arose sufficient to 
absorb the increased quantity available for industrial uses. 
Now: if, with the demand thus restricted, governments should 
restore the monetary demand for silver and thereby double the 
demand for that metal, it is clear the price of silver would rise. ¢ 

It is then in the power of governments to affect the demand 
for silver by enactment, to depress the price of silver by closing the 
mints and shutting off the demand for silver and to raise the price 
by opening the mints and increasing the demand. But with the 
mints open to the free coinage of gold, there is one other result 
of closing the mints to silver. The supply of money being 
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restricted by the discarding of silver to the coinage of gold alone, 
it is quite obvious that the demand for money falling before the 
closing of the mints on both gold and silver would fall on gold 
alone with the inevitable result of making gold dearer. And 
from this it follows inversely, that if we reopen the mints to silver 
and let the demand for coinage fall again on silver we will 
decrease the demand for and consequently cheapen gold. 

Now let us see what has occurred during the past quarter of 
acentury. The mints of many nations have been closed to free 
silver coinage, and consequently a double burden thrown on gold. 
Consequently silver has fallen and gold has risen, the result of 
which has been to make the depreciation of silver appear 
doubly great, for we ignore the appreciation of gold, calmly count- 
ing such divergence in the value of the two metals as is due to an 
enhancement of gold into the apparent depreciation of silver. 


And what has been our part in thus forcing down the price 
of silver and forcing up the price of gold? Like France and Ger- 
many, we have closed our mints to free silver coinage. When we 
did so, we were on a paper basis. Before specie payments were 
resumed we had resumed on a considerable scale the coinage of 
silver out of purchased bullion. This operation we continued 
until November 1,°1893,"the date of the repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman Act. Since that date there has been no 
market at our mints for silver in general. The whole monetary 
demand of the United States has fallen on gold alone. And what 
has resulted? Of course silver has gone down and gold up. 


But it is urged that the United States was not alone in dis- 
carding silver, and that therefore it would not be safe for it 
to attempt to restore silver unaided. But let us look a little into 
the question. Our domestic trade is equal in volume to the trade 
of all western continental Europe, domestic and foreign. We 
have then a demand for money equal to the demand of all western 
Europe. This great demand we can regulate by our independent 
enactment. We can open our mints to silver and thereby single- 
handed control the relative values of gold and silver as effectually 
as could all the nations of western Europe united. In other words, 
the opening of our mints to silver would make as great a demand 
for that metal and, consequently, have as great an effect on its 
price as the opening of the mints of France, Germany, Spain, 
Italy, Austro-Hungary, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, in fine 
of all Continental Europe excepting Russia. And as we thus gave 
this great demand to silver, we would reduce the demand for gold, 
for the increased demand for silver would be, in effect, the trans- 
ference to silver of an equal demand on gold for coinage. If we 
will then look at the limited supplies of silver available for coin- 
age, and at the same time consider the proportionate demand of 
the United States for gold as compared to the rest of the world, it 
will be quite obvious that it is within our power to so raise the 
value of silver and depress the value of gold as to cause the gold 
price of silver to double. 

But, says Mr. Morton, if we can thus double by enactment 
the value of silver, why can we not double the price of any 
exchangeable thing. We answer, if we could by enactment double 
the demand for any exchangeable commodity, as we can for silver, 
and by the same act cut in half the demand for that thing in which 
we name the price, we could readily double by enactment the 
price of such commodity. If we could not so affect the demand 
for such commodity by legislation, of course enactment would be 
powerless to double the price. 

The fiat of law can affect price only so far as it can affect 
either the supply of or the demand for any commodity, unless, 
indeed, by the fiat of law we affect the demand for and hence the 
value of the measure of prices, in which event we will affect the 
prices of all other things in inverse ratio. Thus at this time the 
fiat of law, by giving an enhanced value to gold, is depressing the 
prices of all things measured in gold. Reverse the order of this 
fiat so as to cause gold to depreciate and inversely all prices will 
rise. 
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WOMAN’S WAYS. 








HE world is wide, remember this, 
Nor shrink from fate’s deep furrowed frown : 
Woo fortune with your brightest smiles, 
Don’t let the world know when you re down. 


It spoils your chance for future deeds 

To frame your face with dull care’s crown ; 
Brace up, and higher hold your head, 

Don’t let the world know when you're down. 


The world will bow in servile zest 
To one who sways it with a frown ; 
Toss up your head and flash your eye, 
Don’t let the world know when you’re down, 


If scandal’s lip would seek to stain 
The name you hold:as honor’s crown, 
By your own life refute the lie, 
Don’t let the world know when you’re down. 


If bare your purse, your heart most sad, 
Your life near crushed by sorrow’s crown, 
Then mask them well with jest and song, 
Don’t let the world know when you’re down. 


Ok 
The plucky woman who braves out any of life’s difficulties 
alone is she who secures the truest joy on this mundane sphere. 
* 
* 
No one has a sincere desire to call upon and converse with 
a grumbler, who is constantly alluding to symptoms and aches. 
Constant complaining drives away sympathetic companionship, 
and is the opposite state from self-control. 


* 


The Queen of Sweden, who is one of the richest women in 
the world, owes her greatest wealth to the gambling tables at 
Weisbaden, which were owned by her brothers, from whom she 
inherited her vast fortune. Her Majesty, who is a bit eccentric, 
always dresses ‘in the costume of the Salvation Army, to which 
organization she belongs. 

* 4° 

Some of Zola’s severest critics praise Mme. Zola very highly, 
because, it is said, she has never read one of her husband’s books. 

al 

If the writer in a Chicago paper has correctly quoted, at least 
one young woman of the upper circles does not look upon ‘‘ com- 
ing out’’ as a desirable social privilege. She says: 

Boys never come out! What is the reason of it all, I should 
like to know? It is really to announce to the world that we are 
of a marriageable age and that we ere upon the market. And 
then the way the people have of discussing us and our chances, 
and whether we are a ‘‘success’’ or not. It is perfectly intoler- 
able. I think we are like victims decked for the sacrifice. Then 
the criticism a girl is exposed to is almost as bad. Her looks, her 
dress, her manners, her power of conversation are ali discussed 
and decided upon. Altogether it’s a horrid ordeal. 

Le 


Miss Martin, of Enniskillen, is the first lady guardian elected 
in Ireland. On entering the Board-room of the Union she was 
received with cheers. The bill to enable women to act as 
poor law guardians in Ireland was introduced by William John- 
ston, of Ballykibeg, and easily passed both Houses. 








A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR. 


ee eee never be applied to a bruised 


wound. 





FL * 


Pulverized rock salt in equal quantity of turpentine is excel- 
lent dressing for a felon. Apply a rag soaked in this every twenty 


hours. 


LF 


Complexion specialists now lay the greatest stress on clearing 
the blood and correcting impaired digestion before beginning on 
the skin. One of the greatest fallacies in the world is rubbing 
the face with oils and other skin foods in expectation of correcting 
its yellow eruptions when the seat of the trouble lies in late hours, 
irregular eating, rich food and a tormented liver, No complexion 
specialist in the world cay help you if your liyer has daily 
tantrums, ; 





Three useful things to have in the home as a provision in 
case of wounds not sufficiently serious to necessitate the calling in 
of the medical attendant, are a spool of adhesive plaster, some 
iodoform gauze and a package of carbolated absorbent cotton. 
Cleanse and dry as nearly as may be the cut surface with a wad 
of the cotton, using moderate pressure, and elevating the part if 
necessary to check the flow of blood. Do not apply any water. 
Bring the cut surfaces together as accurately as possible, and 
retain them there with as few and as narrow strips of the plaster 
as will suffice, cutting them of a good length. Then cover the 
wound with a dozen or so thicknesses of the iodoform gauze, which 
should extend an inch, at least, beyond the wound. Over the 
gauze, apply a liberal layer of the absorbent cotton, allowing it, 
in turn, to extend beyond the gauze. The cotton may be kept in 
place by a bandage of cheesecloth, or where suitable, a part of the 
leg of a stocking may be drawn over it. Moderate pressure, if 
evenly distributed, is helpful. The pressure of a string is hurt- 
ful. Keep the part moderately elevated, and take care that there 
is no constriction of the limb above the wound, by a garter or 
otherwise. 








A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 





E mockin’ bird a singin’ 
In de tip-top er de tree, 
En he singin’ right at me, 
He singin’ right at me! 
He say: ‘‘I beat you risin’, 
Fo’ de sun wuz in yo’ do’, 
I up an’ eat my breakfas’— 
Dat’s w’y I’m singin’ so! 
‘*Go long, lazy nigger ! 
You mighty pow’ful slow ; 
You’ll never kotch a worm 
Ef you don’t git up en go!” 


De gray hawk sailin’, sailin’ 
In de elements so free, 
En he holler right at me, 
He holler right at me! 
He say: ‘‘I beat you risin’, 
Fo’ de sun wuz in de sky, 
I up en kotch my chicken— 
Dat’s w'y I’m flyin’ high ! 
‘*Go long, lazy nigger ! 
You mighty pow’ful slow ; 
You’ll never kotch a chicken 
Ef you don’t git up en go!”’ 


2 


There is boundless pleasure in making others happy, even if 
the others are ‘‘ only animals.’’ 
LF 
A child is not a toy to please, a servant to do our bidding, 
nor a necessary evil, but an immortal soul, to be influenced for 
good or evil. 


RK 


Mother Goose, whose melodies beguile ‘‘ childood’s happy 
hours,’’ was born in the year 1665, in the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. Her maiden name was Elizabeth Foster. She 
married Isaac Goose in the year 1693, and a few years later 
became a member of the Old South Church, Boston. The 
first edition of her melodies (which were originally sung to 
her grandchildren) was published in Boston in 1716 by her son- 
in-law, Thomas Fleet. Mother Goose died in 1757. 


77k 


Up in Michigan a Sabbath-school superintendent, at the close 
of an address on the creation, which he was sure he had kept within 
the comprehension of the smaller scholars, smilingly invited ques- 
tions. A tiny boy, with white, eager face and large brow, at 
once held up his hand, ‘‘ Please, sir, why was Adam never a 
baby ?’’ The superintendent coughed in some doubt as to what 
answer to give, but a little girl of nine, the eldest of several 
brothers and sisters, came promptly to his aid. ‘‘ Please, sir,’’ 
she said smartly, ‘‘ there was nobody to nuss him !”’ 

Lk 


‘* Sweetness and light.’’ That is the whole sum and sub- 
stance of successful child culture. Children, like flowers, thrive 
best in the air and sunshine ; and as for sweetness—did you ever 
know a really happy-tempered baby that was reared in an atmos- 
phere of austerity ? 
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CHINA AND THE SILVER STANDARD. 


Some Interesting Notes by Mr. W. S. Wetmore, Recently of 
Shanghai, on China and Its Money—British Residents 
in China Satisfied with ‘‘ Cheap ’’ Silver—It Builds 
Up and Protects Manufacturing Industries. 

A Warning to our Gold Idola- 
trous Manufacturers. 


CURRENCY movement is now on foot in China which, if 
carried out, as it seems likely to be, will create a largely 
increased demand for silver from that vast country. In regard to 
this we quote from the London and China Axfress of the 4th inst., 
as follows : 

‘*It seems probable that the relative scarcity of copper ‘‘ cash ’’ 
in China, to which frequent reference has been recently made, and 
the inconvenience which has resulted, will have the effect of pro- 
moting the establishment of a regular silver currency throughout 
China on the dollar basis, writes the Wanchester Guardian. Within 
the last few months the Viceroy of the province of Chihli has pre- 
sented a memorial to the Chinese Government in favor of the 
establishment of a mint for the free coinage of silver dollars at 
Tientsin. Copper ‘‘cash’’ is already coined in the arsenal there, 
and the memorial proposed that additional machinery should be 
provided for the production of silver dollars and subsidiary silver 
coins. A censor, Chen Hsi-Chang, approved the proposal, and 
recommended that all the provinces which are not yet coining dol- 
lars should be urged to take similar steps. An Imperial edict, it ap- 
pears, to this effect was actually signed, but for some reason it was 
not published in the Peking Gazette.. The Viceroy of Chihli has 
again urged that the matter should be taken in hand, as ‘‘ cash 
is scarce, silver cheap, and merchants find it very difficult to trans- 
act business.’’ ‘The coining and getting into circulation of dollars 
and fractions of dollars throughout the Chinese Empire, he sub- 
mits, would be of great benefit to the people generally as well as 
to the merchants. A few years ago two commissioners were sent 
by the Chinese Government to Japan and the United States to 
report on the coinage systems of those two countries, and one of 
these, Fu Yuen-Lung, who is now in charge of the copper ‘‘cash’’ 
coinages at the Tientsin Arsenal Mint, is quoted in support of a 
universal China dollar and subsidiary coins, and has furnished 
estimates of the cost of the necessary machinery. Dollars, fifty- 
cent, twenty-cent and ten-cent pieces are to be produced, and the 
machinery has already been ordered in Birmingham at a cost of 
about £2,500. A similar mint, it is stated, is also to be estab- 
lished at Nankin. 

‘For some time past silver dollars have been issued from the 
Hupeh and Kuantung mints, but it appears that there are several 
provinces in China, amongst which are Yunnan, Kueichou, 
Hunan, Shensi, Kansu and Szechuan, where the coins are only 
accepted as curiosities, and are refused as legal tender. The offi- 
cials of Szechuan are now, it appears, definitely endeavoring to 
promote the currency of both the new government dollars and the 
subsidiary coins, and a proclamation has been issued by the Taotai 
of Chungking, in accordance with instructions from the Viceroy, 
informing the people that the Emperor has sanctioned the new 
silver coins as legal tender throughout China, and urging the 
people of Szechuan to ‘‘ accept their use like the people of other 
Chinese provinces.’’ A supply of about $15,000 has been sent 
from the Hupeh mints to Chungking and distributed amongst the 
banks there. It is hoped that considerations not only of conve- 
nience but cleanliness will help the silver coins to displace the 
copper ‘‘cash.’’ ‘The subsidiary coins have lately been intro- 
duced in Soochow. Formerly the native banks and the large 
shops there issued bamboo slips with the respective ‘‘chops’’ of 
the issuers burnt into them, which entitled the bearer to receive 
in exchange one hundred, two hundred, or, say, five hundred 
‘‘cash.’’ With the introduction of the silver coins these wooden 
cheques have been prohibited by the authorities. From an official 
report it appears that 331,750 silver dollars, 29,055,900 twenty- 
cent pieces and 14,159,660 ten-cent pieces were issued from the 
Kuangtung mints Jast year, but returns of the output from the 
Hupeh mints are not available. The currency of the silver coins 
appears to be gradually spreading, and therefore the Central 
Chinese Government has lately urged all Viceroys and provincial 
Governors in China to establish mints in their respective capitals, 
on the ground that the Hupeh and Kuangtung mints will be 
unable to supply the growing demand for the coins.”’ 

It must be premised that the currency of China is now on a 
silver basis, all business transactions exceeding in amount a few 





dollars in value being conducted by silver ingots of a certain 
weight and fineness called sycee, while the smaller transactions 
are carried on by means of a small coin of copper alloy called cash, 
of which about one thousand go to the dollar. The latter is 
almost the only coin that the poor classes ever see, and the quan- 
tity in daily use throughout the empire is something enormous. 
Coins of gold are not in use in any part of the country, and silver 
coins are not common, except in the neighborhood of the ports 
open to foreign trade where Mexican dollars circulate to a limited 
extent in conjunction with the sycee, by which they are rated. 
Owing to various causes, but chiefly to the high price of copper, 
the coinage of cash has greatly fallen off of late years, which has 
produced such a restriction of the currency chiefly used by the 
poorer classes that the latter have been suffering severely, and it 
is to mitigate or remove this suffering that the movement above 
referred to is started which has in view the substituting of dollars 
and smaller silver coins, as far as possible, for the cumbersome 
copper money now used, and as incredible amounts of the latter 
exist throughout the country, it can readily be seen that vast sup 
plies of silver will be required to carry out the movement. 

From the same paper, Zhe London and China Express, we 
note that all the loans of China and Japan are quoted on the Lon- 
don market at a handsome premium, instead of at a discount; 
thus giving the lie to certain statements which have lately gone 
the rounds of the gold papers as tothe bad condition of public 
credit existing in the silver standard countries, including China 
and Japan. Take note of the following quotations: 




















canees:| | vasa | cieine Pris, 
ee ee th a 
£923 | Japan Loan, 7 percent, 1873. ...... All 101 to 105 
£98 | Chinese Imperial Loan, 7 per ct. Silver, 1894 1183 to 1193 
£964 Do. do. do. 6 per ct. Gold, 1895 a 1074 to 1084 
106 Do. Chartered Bank Loan, 6 p.c. Gold, 1895; — 112 to 113 
964 Do. Franco Russian 4 per cent., 1895 a £.105.25 
98} Do. Hong Kong Bank 5 per ct. Gold. 1896 Se 101} to 101 





In Shanghai the Chinese imperial government loan of 1886 is 
quoted at ro percent. premium. 


A Warning to Manufacturers. 


The following extracts from a letter from a member of the 
executive committee of the Eastern Bimetallic League of Shang- 
hai, dated 27th July last, to another member of the committee 
now in Cleveland, should convey a warning to our gold idolatrous 
protectionists: 

‘‘With regard to bimetallism in Shanghai, I am afraid it has 
died a natural death. The public, having had a good year in 1895, 
have no real grievance that they can place to the account of low 
silver. On the contrary, there areso many industries springing up 
whose prosperity may to a great extent depend upon cheap silver 
that there is a very general feeling that we are doing very well as 
we are. It is in fact what we from the very beginning preached 
to the gold standard countries, that it was they, and not we out 
here, who would be the real sufferers; the part we took was really 
philanthropic, and not interested.’’ 

From this it will be seen that while in this country cheap sil- 
ver is held up asa bugaboo by the gold men to the people, in 
China, which is a silver standard country, it is an inestimable 
boon, fraught with blessings and prosperity. 

Bimetallism is not wanted in China, because its effect will be 
to put up the price of silver, and thus deprive the Chinese (as 
well as other Orientals) of the advantage they now have over the 
people of the gold standard countries. Nothing would suit them 
better than to see not only England and the countries of Europe, 
but the United States also, firmly settled on a gold standard basis. 
Then they, with their cheap silver, would forge ahead and soon 
leave the Western world behind in the march of civilization and 
progress. 

The problem is a very simple one. Before the demonetiza- 
tion of silver by the West, Chinese labor was already so much 
cheaper than that of the United States that the latter had to 
resort to the most stringent legislation to keep the country from 
being overwhelmed by the tide of immigration of cheap labor 
that was setting in from the East, sothat nowa Chinese workman 
cannot set foot upon our soil. But, while thus legislating so 
effectively against the admission of Chinese laborers into the 
United States, our government, with a blindness that seems abso- 
lutely incredible, at one and the same time made a law with 
respect to our currency that not only demonetized silver with con- 
sequences of the most disastrous nature, but actually offered a 
large premium to Chinese labor, whereby their productions can be 
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foisted upon us without let or hindrance, at prices so vastly below 
our own that we can never hope to compete with them so long as 
silver, which is their monetary standard, remains so low. 


A QUESTION OF EMPLOYMENT OR IDLENESS. 
Mr. WHARTON BARKER, Editor of THE AMERICAN: 

Dear Sir:—In your issue of October 17th a correspondent 
asks: If gold has gone up, how is it that a given unit of labor 
buys more gold to-day thanit did previous to 1873? Your answer 
is on general grounds, and you leave it to the intelligence of your 
correspondent to deduce an answer to his specific question. If he 
is a reader of THE AMERICAN he has probably been so educated 
that he can easily do this, but otherwise he might think his ques- 
tion had been evaded. 

It appears to me that the whole question (and this is the one 
strong argument of the gold standard people) hangs on that clause, 
‘*a given unit.’’ I have here five units, 

a b c d e 
Units ‘‘a’’? and ‘‘e’’ are employed. Units “b,’’ ‘‘c,”? “d” 
are idle. If I take unit ‘‘a’’ or ‘‘e’’ there is no doubt that in 
many cases where salaries have remained the same, as in the case 
of ministers or other men situated like them, the value of their 
wages is enhanced by a gold standard ; but if I take ‘‘b,’’ ‘‘c,”’ 
or ‘‘d’’ asmy ‘“‘ given unit’’ what may their labor buy ? 

Or, let us take the five given units, of which ‘‘a’’ and ‘‘e’ 
are employed, and ‘‘b,’’ ‘‘c’’ and ‘‘d’’ idle, and the average 
is two-fifths the original wages; and, if these represent human 
beings with homes to support, with wives and children depending 
upon them, may not ‘‘b,’”’ ‘‘c’’ and ‘‘d’’ feel as acutely and 
suffer as deeply, without any wages, as ‘‘a’’ or ‘‘e’’ would if 
their wages did not buy quite so much ? 

While ‘‘ given units’’ of labor may be better off, wages -- 
average wages—of idle and employed have been much reduced. 

Respectfully, 


Dr. LEON GOBLE. 
Pemberton, N. J., October roth. 


SOCIOLOGICAL SUBJECTS. 


66] help to gather in the wheat,”’ 
The reaper's daughter said, 
With dimpled smile and accent sweet, 
And toss of golden head. 


The child was young and very fair, 
Her cheeks were all aglow; 

Her eyes like purple pansies were, 
Her teeth a shining row. 


“You help to gather in the grain? 
You are too young, my child! 

You could not fill the creaking wain, 
Why speak a thing so wild?” 


“‘T am a harvester, I say, 
And papa says so, too; 

I bear his dinner every day 
To yonder shady yew. 


‘‘And though I can not cut the blade, 
Nor fill the creaking wain, 

I do my part,’’ she gently said, 
‘Toward gathering in the grain.’’ 


To do her part—what more could she? 
Could you or I do more? 

The lesson still abides with me, 
I con it o’er and o'er. 


Oh, rich would be the golden yield, 
If each would do his part 
Upon the world’s great harvest-field, 
With brave and earnest heart. 
PS 
If a man say, I love God, and hate his brother, he is a liar: 
for he that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can 
he love God whom he hath not seen ?—1. JOHN Iv. 20. 


7 


Drudgery is as necessary to call out the treasure of the mind 

as harrowing and planting those of the earth. 
* 

In India there are 100,000 boys and 627,000 girls, under the 
age of fourteen, who are legally married, while 8,600 boys and 
24,000 girls, who have not attained the age of four, are under 
marriage bonds as arranged by their parents. 
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A new law has just been promulgated in Germany, having 
for its object the doing away with the evils claimed by the agri- 
culturists and others to arise from option trading. By its provis- 
ions all time contracts in grain and mill products are forbidden, 
as also in mining and manufacturing shares. 

*K 7K 

England’s neglect of her discharged soldiers is shown by the 
fact that out of 691 tramps relieved at the Winchester workhouse 
in eight successive weeks lately 163 were discharged soldiers. 

3k 

North American Medical Review: Out of every seventy-five 
persons convicted of murder in this country, only one is hanged. 
Every year since 1890 the number of murders committed in the 
United States has more than doubled that year. The number of 
murders committed here in 1890 was 4230; in 1894, 9,800; in 
1895, 10,500. Be the cause whichever one of many it may, it is 
proof positive that capital punishment as a preventive of crime is 
a failure and should be abolished. Imprisonment for life at hard 
labor for the State, without pardon or reprieve, would be equally 
effective and more humane. 

*% 

When every ninth day’s wages of the laborers of this country 
are handed over to the liquor dealers, putting about $900,090,000 
annually into their coffers—or about $13 for every man, woman, 
and child—we need not be surprised at the power of millionaire 
brewers and distillers, and the influence of whisky men and lobby- 
ists over immoral politicians and feeble-minded legislators. ‘To 
shorten or lengthen their lease of power is with the people.— 
Nashville Advocate. 

yk 

Among the Armenians living in New York, there are some 
very sharp traders. In Asia Minor it is said that the Armenians 
are the only race who are sharper than the Jews in a trade. Here 
is an old saying that is current there. ‘‘If you bring twelve men 
together, one of them an Armenian and all the rest Jews, the 
Armenian will have all the money of the eleven Jews in his wal- 
let before he parts from them, and not one of the Jews will have 
a piaster in his pouch.’’ A New York Armenian declares pos- 
itively that this statement is not always true. 

KL 


There must be a great deal of altruism in Biddeford, Me. 
Sundry citizens of that town have formed an association to pay 
the expenses of needy drunkards who want to take the gold cure. 
And as there are no drunkards in Maine, or ought not to be if the 
law is enforced, they must have in mind the drunkards of other 


States. 
2k 
The liquor dealers of Lynn (Mass. ) have received orders to 
remove at once all screens from their windows under penalty of 
forfeiting their licenses. Many have invested in costly draper- 
ies and other decorations. One saloonkeeper estimates his loss 
at $3,000 if compelled to remove the metal screens and draperies 
with which the saloon is decorated. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


NEPHELE. By Francis William Bourdillon. New York: New 
Amsterdam Book Company. 12mo. $1. 

If the author of this mystical musical poetical romance were 
an unknown person it would run some risk of being slighted as 
the eerie phantasy of a musician gone daft. That would be doing 
injustice to the book, whose thought and language are far above 
the common. The story is supposed to be told of himself by a 
young man whe, while playing on the college organ, became con- 
scious of the presence of the girl-spirit, Nephelé, who develops 
into a mystical yet tragical acquaintance. ‘This will sufficiently 
indicate the range of fancy, which touches spirit land on the one 
side, and explores the boundless region of delight open only to 
such as are susceptible to the subtler influences of music. If this 
is his first essay in story-writing we may expect some excellent 
work to follow. Nephelé may well have been suggested by Adelaide 
Proctor’s poem ‘‘ The Lost Chord,’’ with the difference that the 
story shows there may be mysterious gain as well as loss. Only a 
poet could have written this book, and how good a poet Mr. Bour- 
dillon is may be seen by this well-known gem, published when 
he was in his twenty-second year : 

The night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one ; 


Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 


The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one ; 
Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done. 
The author is the son of an English clergyman, and was for 
several years private tutor to the sons of the Queen’s daughter 
Helena, better known as the Princess Christian. 


THE STATE; Elements of Historical and Practical Politics. By 
Woodrow Wilson, LL.D. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. $2. 


No healthier sign could be desired than the reissue of this 
compendious text-book on the science of politics and systems of 
government. It must have done much towards widening and 
deepening the interest taken of late years by our colleges in this 
most important of studies for the young men of America. The his- 
torical and comparative method is used by a master-hand, so that 
the work is an excellent reference book on the governmental sys- 
tems of the world. Its chapters discuss the origin and develop- 
ment of government, the primitive systems of Greece and Rome, 
Roman dominion and law, the Teutonic polity during the Middle 
Ages, the growth of the French monarchy and Feudal system, 
the Revolution, the governments of Germany, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Sweden-Norway, England, and the United States. 
Then follow chapters on Constitutional and Administrative devel- 
opments, the nature and forms of governments, nature and 
development of law, the functions of government and its ends. 
It was out of question to include in an already bulky volume all 
the historical data which the student would find specially helpful, 
but substantially this is no loss as the author supplies keys. 

Exception may be taken here and there to dicta based on a 
too ready acceptance of popular delusions in the chapter on the 
Government of England. In so judicial and philosphical a treat- 
ise it causes a jar when we come upon a passage like this, ‘‘so 
soon as reforms in the composition of the House of Commons had 
made it truly representative of the people, the House of Lords, 
which represents only a single class of the people, necessarily 
sank to a subordinate place.’’ And again, ‘‘as the Roman Sen- 
ate, from being the chief motive power of the State came at last to 
exercise only such prerogatives as the people and the people’s 
officers suffered it to retain, so the English House of Lords * * * 
has been reduced to a subordinate part, which it plays only upon 
sufferance.’’ These crude statements were evidently written 
under the influence of the biased newspaper correspondence 
which is the staple source of popular half-knowledge upon such 
matters as the constitution and influence of the English Upper 
House. Prof. Wilson owes it to himself to revise this portion of 
his next edition upon a worthier authority, best of all let him be 
guided by personal investigation. This is not the place for con- 
troversial criticism but it will be quite respectful to offer a couple 
of statements of easily verifiable fact, in justification of our 
censure. a 

.‘*The House of Lords represents only a single class of the 
people.’’ ‘Taken as it stands this can only mean that it repre- 
sents the peerage, 7. ¢. the hereditary peerage. In an educa- 
tional work of such justly high pretensions we expect some defin- 
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ition of this ‘‘single class’’ will follow, and it does, on p. 400, in 
the paragraph headed ‘“fhe House of Lords, Its Composition.’’ 
But this is full of emptiness, as it only tells how many of the Lords 
are hereditary peers, how many are Irish, Scotch, English, and 
nothing more about them, except that two-thirds of the nearly 500 
peerages have been created during the present century. It must 
surely strike the least reflective student that this is very barren of 
information, if not biased misinformation. Now, if Prof. Wilson 
had thought well to let his readers know that his ‘‘single class’ 
consists of men who have sprung from every class, illiterate sons 
of poor working folk, self-made men in industry, trade, commerce, 
finance, men of science, art, literature, law, philosophy and the 
church, it would have been the truth and have served the cause 
of truth. In brief, speaking with knowledge and deliberation, 
if we were to be asked to name the most conspicuous example of 
the possibility of humbly born boys, with no endowment except 
ability, industry and character, attaining the pinnacle of the 
world’s success, we could find no existing institution which 
exemplifies it so markedly, and to anything like the same extent, 
as the House of Lords. 

The second dictum is that this House ‘‘has been reduced to 
a subordinate part, which it plays only upon sufferance,’’ than 
which nothing could more pitiably mislead the student who 
accepts Prof. Wilson as his final authority. Again the auther 
owes it to his readers to substitute some less flimsy foundation for 
so contemptuous an epitaph on a supposedly moribund hody which, 
as by this time (his book was written in 1888) he probably per- 
ceives, is not in the remotest danger of death. Were his book a 
mere popular affair we would not waste words on superficialisms 
of this sort, but a college classic must be like Czesar’s wife. One 
of his paragraphs has to notice the fact that ‘‘the House of Lords 
is still, in fact as well as in form, the supreme court gf appeal in 
England.’’ A moment’s reflection upon all that this signifies 
will point the contrast between this proud national tribute to its 
intellectual and legal supremacy and the author’s thoughtless 
jibes. Asa fact it can safely be asserted that the intellectual 
level of the Lords has for the last half century been higher than 
that of the Commons, the fact and its causes are not far to seek. 
Those who do not wish to be disturbed in their delusions are 
under no compulsion, other than that of honor, to ‘“‘prove all 
things.’’ 

The author quotes ‘‘the very impressive tribute which Sir 
Erskine May feels able soberly to pay to the conservatism of a 
people living under the English form of government.’’ The late 
Sir Erskine was for many years clerk of the Commons and wrote 
the Constitutional History of England. We said, ‘‘ not a measure 
has been forced upon Parliament which the calm judgment of a 
later time has not since approved; not an agitation has failed 
which posterity has not condemned.’’ Prof. Wilson will admit 
that the House of Lords has been not only a part of Parliameut 
but the part which has brought the calmest judgment into play, 
and it will prove no less true that posterity will condemn the 
recent disingenuous agitation which tailed against the Lords. 

The section which describes in detail our own system of 
government was written, the author explains, betore the appear- 
ance of Prof. Bryce’s American Commonwealth. It is a very 
thorough piece of work. When setting forth the powers entrusted 
to the States, and their limitations the author gives what he 
rightly characterizes as ‘‘a striking illustration of the prepon- 
derant part played by State law under our system. The surpris- 
ing fact is that only one out of the dozen greatest subjects ot leg- 
islation which have engaged the public mind in England during 
the present century would have come within the powers of the 
federal government under the Constitution as it stood before the 
war, only two under the Constitution as it stands since the addi- 
tion of the war amendments. I suppose that I am justified in 
singling out as these twelve greatest subjects of legislation the 
following: Catholic emancipation, parliamentary reform, the 
abolition of slavery, amendment of the poor laws, reform of mu- 
nicipal corporations, repeal of the coru laws, admission of the Jews 
to Parliament, disestablishment of the Irish church, alteration of 
the Irish land laws, establishment of national education, the intro- 
duction of the ballot, and the reform of the criminal law. Of 
these every one except the corn laws and the abolition of slavery 
would have been under our system, so far as they could be dealt 
with at all, subjects for state regulation entirely ; and of course 
it was only by constitutional amendment made in recognition of 
the accomplished fact of the war that slavery, which was formerly 
a question reserved for state action, and for state action alone, was 
brought within the field of the federal authority.’’ 

One of the most characteristic features of our state law, says 
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Wanamaker’s 


[en’s THERE isn’t a hat good- 
ness missing—there isn’t 

Hats too much to pay for the 
finest hat we show. Derby Hats, 
$2 to $4. Tourists’ Hats, $1.50 to 
$3. 

We've correct fur capes for coach- 
men. 
Thirteenth and Market Streets. 


A WatTcH store—the 
Watches better watch store for 


being other kinds of a store as well. 
Is that clear? The display of 
Wanamaker Watchesat the National 
Exhibition at Geneva, Switzerland, 
has been adjudged THE BEST. The 
gold medal is awarded the maker of 
them. 


A proof of the helpfulness of the 
Wanamaker watch selling : 

Gold Watches made to our order 
by the best watch talent of Geneva. 
Patek Philipi i 
piece is tested in the government 
observatory at Geneva, and an 
observatory certificate accompanies 
it. The watches are adjusted for 
all probable variations of tempera- 
ture—they are perfect. As good a 
watch sells tor $100 in the old- 
fashioned jewelry stores. Our price 
is $50. For men. 

Juniper Street side. 





JOHN WANAMAKER. 





FALL AND WINTER 
UNDERWEAR 


—remarkable values. Never inthe 
history of this department have we 
been able to place before our cus- 
tomers so comprehensive a stock of 
superb underwear at such remark- 
ably low prices : 

MEN’S SHIRTS AND DRAW- 
ERS—of heavy fleeced ribbed 
balbriggan. Real value, 62% cents 
each; at... 396, 

100 DOZENS MEN'S SHIRTS 
AND DRAWERS — of heavy white 
wool, made by the Cascade Mills, 
Cohoes, to be retailed at $1.00 
each ; our price . . 60c. 

100 LOZENS MEN'S SHIRTS 
AND DRAWERS-— Victor Knit- 
ting Mills’ camel's hair, ‘‘Seconds’’ 
of the $1.25 quality ; our price, 75¢. 

100 DOZENS MEN’S SHIRTS 
AND DRAWERS—Norfolk and 
New Brunswick tan cashmere, in 
Fall weight, ‘‘Seconds”’ of the 
$1.25 quality ; our price . bbc. 

50 DOZENS MEN’S SHIRTS 
AND DRAWERS - Norfolk and 
New Brunswick Fall-weight nat- 
ural wool, made from the best im- 

rted yarn—an oil spot here and 
there brings the price down from 
$1.50 to . ; $1 00 

100 DOZENS MEN’S SHIRTS 
AND DRAWERS— heavy tanrib- 
bed cashmere, ‘‘ Seconds”’ of the 
Durham Hosiery ees stand- 
ard $1.50 quality, at....... $1.00 


MAIL ORDERS. ..... 
promptly and accurately filled, 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
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the author, is the threatened loss of all real distinction between 
constitutional and ordinary law. ‘The motive is, he says, dissatis- 
faction with legislation, distrust of legislators, a wish to secure for 
certain classes of law a greater permanency and stability than is 
vouchsafed to statutes, which stand in constant peril of repeal. 
Constitution-making in the states goes far beyond organic provis- 
ions ; they legislate in detail, and the tendency seems to be to get 
popular sanction by vote for these lesser laws. If this obtains, 
the author foresees the dangers incident to the obscuring of the 
distinctions between constitutional and ordinary law, and the 
probable instability of constitutional provisions. ‘‘ In some of our 
States constitutions have been as often changed as important 
statutes. The danger is that constitution-making will become 
with us only a cumbrous mode of legislation.’’ 


Apropos of the campaign orator’s horror at the bare sugges- 
tion of adding to the membership of the Supreme Court, it is 
interesting to cite the following upon the power of Congress over 
the judiciary : 

‘‘These provisions of the Constitution leave Congress quite 
free to distribute the powers thus set forth among the courts for 
whose organization it is to provide, and even, if it so chooses, to 
leave some of them entirely in abeyance. * * * With regard 
to the organization of the judiciary Congress determines not only 
what courts shall be created inferior to the Supreme Court, but 
also of what number of judges the Supreme Court shall consist, 
what their compensation and procedure shall be, and what their 
specific duties in the administering of justice. It might also 
determine, should it see fit, what qualifications should be aap 
of all occupants of the supreme bench.’ 

The book contains some seven hundred well-filled pages, per- 
fect in arrangement and admirably printed. It ought to be on 
the shelf of every young American of brains. 


GENTLE JESUS. By Helen E. Jackson. 
by C. Robinson and W. S. Stacey. 
Whittaker. $1.25. 


A prettily written life of Jesus for the little ones, with few 
long words and many pictures that deserve the name, besides 
others. The feature of these, a novel one in such a book as this, 
is the unconventional portrayal of the Gentle One in the ordinary 
habit and attitudes of a Nazarene working man. The drawing is 
good and the child-reader will get a more virile conception of this 
Jesus than most of us managed to extract from the insipid cuts in 
our Sunday books. ‘The author of the story, an Englishwoman, 
may have some of her phrases misread here. When she writes 
‘*God sent a dright angel, Gabriel, to Mary ’’ she did not mean it 
in the sense of smart. And exception may quite excusably be 
taken to her remark that ‘‘in that country, Judea, children grow 
up much sooner than they do in this land.’’ She ought to have 
spelt it England. But these are only trifles, and the book is 
a really good one all round. 


Full-page Illustrations 
New York: Thomas 








ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


ELIC hunters and souvenir seekers have their proper place in 
the scheme of the universe, though they too often obscure 
our percettion of their utility. The agile mosquito is among the 
least appreciated of our fellow-creatures yet he has probably done 
more to make us, as a people, smart than any other beneficent 
influence. Relic hunting began in honest devotion, then it sloped 
down to the level of a fashionable hobby, and now it seems as if it 
has taken its last leap into the ditch of crankery. After the first 
inspiration dies out we had better quit the business for it is only a 
sham, or a business. 
Le 


There is nobility in the eagerness to possess some memento of 
famous authors, famed for the good their works have done and for 
the centuries or generations their influence has lasted. And we 
all like to handle the actual letter penned by a Goldsmith or Scott, 
in gloom or glee. Like an original graphic portrait it makes the 
best sort of commentary on their books, bringing us into closer 
contact with them. But it is very small potatoes to find people who 
pose as literary somebodies going grovelling around the changed 
Latin quarter of Paris to trace the scenes in ‘‘ Trilby,’’ and 
swarming upon poor Du Maurier’s home to pick up crumbs of 
personal items that don’t interest. Perhaps there is business at 
the bottom of this, too. It is about the only respectable apology 
that can be put forward. 
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Reading Railroad 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 


NO SMOKE. NO CINDERS 
ON AND AFTER SEPT. 3, 1896, 


Trains Leave Reading Terminal, - Philadelphia 


stein: tiie te Via. L. V. R. EB. 
uffalo Day Express : 

Parlorand Dining Car daily 9.00 A. M 
Black Diamond Express weekdays 

For Buffalo (Parlor Car) 12,30 P. M. 


Buffalo and Chicago Express daily 6-34 P. M. 
Sleeping Cars ¥ 9.45 P. M. 
Williamsport Express, week-days, 8.35, 10.05 A. 
M., 4.05 P. M. a (Sleeper 11.30 P. M. 
Lock Haven, Clearfield and Bellefonte Express 
(Sleeper) daily, except Saturday, 11.30 P. M 


For New York 


Leave Reading Terminal, 4.10, 7.30 (two-hour 
train), 8.30, 9.30, 10.30, 11.00 A. M., 12.45, (dining 
car), 1.80, 3.05, 4.00, 4.02, 5.00, 6.10, 8.10 (dining 
car) P. M. , 12.10 night. Sunda s—4.10, 8.30, 9.30, 
10.10, 11. 50 (dining car) A. M., 1.30, 3.55, 6.10, 8.10 
(dining car) P. M., 12.10 night. 

Leave 2th and Chestnut sts., 3.55, 7.59, 10.09, 
10.32, 11.04 A. M., 12.57 (dining car), 3.08, 4.10, 6.12, 
8.19 (dining car), 11.45 P. M. Sunday, 3.55, 10.32 
A. M., 12 (dining car), 4.10, 6.12, 8.19 (dining 
car), i. 45 P. 

Leave New York, foot of ag eg or 4.30, 
8 00, 8.15, 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 1.30, 3.30, 
4.00’ (two-hour train), 4.30 pal tester 5.00, 
6.00, 7.30, 9.00, P. M., 12.15 night. Sunday 
4.30, 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 A. M., 2.00, 4.00, 6.00, 

P. M., 12.15 night. 

Parlor cars on all day express trains 

owes cars on night trains toand from 


FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS 
IN LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.05, 
8.00, 9.00, 11 00 A. M., 12.30, (Saturdays only, 1.32) 
2.00, 4.30, 5.30, 6.34, 9.45 P.M. Sundays, 6.25, 8.32, 
9.00 A. M., 1.10, 4.20, 6.34, 9.45 P. M. (9.45 P. M. does 
not connect for Easton on Sunday.) 


For Schuylkill Vailey Points 


For Phoenixville and Pottstown—Express, 
8.35, 10.05 A. M., 12.45, (Saturda a 2, 
on, 6.30, 11.30 P. M. Accom.,, 7.45, 11 

Ke 1.42, .35, 5.58, 7.20 P. . | ae 
Sta’ 4.00, 9.05'A. M., 11.30 P.M. Accom., 7.30, 
11.35 A. M., 6.15 P. M. 

For Reading—Express, 8.35, 10.05 A. M., 12.45, 
(Saturdays only, “= 4.05, 6.30, 11.30 "Pp. M. 
Accom., 4.20, 7.45 A. + 1.42, 4.36, 42.88, 7.20 P. M 
Sunday—Express, 4.06) 9.05 A mT 30 P.M 
Accom., 7.30 A, M., 6.15 P. M. 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg—Express, 8. -. 
10.05 A. M. (Saturdays only, 2 be} 4.05, 6.30 P. M 
Accom., 4.20 A. M., 1.42, 7.20 P. M. Sunday— 
Express, 4.00, 7.30 A.M. Accom. 6 15, P. M. 

= Gettysburg—8.#5, 10.0) A. M. Sunday—4 
A 

For Pottsville—Express, 8.35, 10.05 A. M. 
(Saturdays only, oo. 4.05, 6.30, 1130 P. M. 
Accom,, 4.20, 7.45 M., 1.42 P'M. Sunday— 
Express, 4.00. 9.05 A. An 11.80 P. M. Accom., 6.15 


For Shamokin and Williamsport—Express, 
8.35, 10.05 A. M., 4.05, 11.30 P.M. Sunday—Ex- 
press, 9.05 A. M., 1130 P. M. Additional for 
Shamokin—Express, week-days, 6.30 P M. Ac- 
com., 4.20A. M. Sunday—Express, 4.00 A. M. 

For Danville and Bloomsburg, 10-05 A. M. 


For Atlantic City 


Leave Chestnut street and South street wharves: 
Week-days—Express, 900, 10.45 A. M., 2.00, 
4.00, 4.30, 5.00 P. M. Accom., 800 A. M., 4 30, 
6.30 P. M. Sundays—Express, 8.00, 9.00, 10.0 
A.M. Accom., 8.00 A.M., 4.45 P, M. $1.00 Ex- 
cursion Train, 7.00 A.M. 

Leave Atlantic City Depot: Weekdays— 
Lo. 7.00, 7.45, 8.15, 9.00 A. M., 3.80, 5.80, 

*, M. Accom. 7.55 A. M., 4.32 P.M. Sun- 
day Express, 400 5 00, 7.00, 8 P.M, Accom. 
7.15 A.M., 5.05 P. M. $1 60 Excursion Train 
(from foot Mississippi avenue only) 6.10 P. M. 

Parlor cars on all express trains. 

Brigantine, week-days, 8.00 A. M., 5.00 P. M, 

Lakewood, week-days, 8 00 A. M., 4.30 P.M. 


For Cape May and Sea isle City. 


For Cape May, oes Sy 9.15 A. M. (Satur- 
days only 1.0 ), 2 415 P.M Sundays, 9.15 
= M. $100 Sata Wed train on Sundays, 7.00 


. M. 

we Sea Isle City, week-days,915 A. M, (Satur 

days only, 1.00), 415 P. M. Sundays, 910A 
M. $1.00 Excursion train on Sundays, 7.00 A M 

Detailed time tables at ticket offices, northeast 
cor. Broad and Chestnut, 833 Chestnut street, 20 
South Tenth street, 609 South Third street, 3962 
Market street and at stations, 

Union Transfer Company will call for and 
check baggage from hotels and residences. 





1. A. SWEBIGARD, 
Gen, Superintendent, 


C.G. HANCOCK, 
Gen. Pass. Agent 
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A Journal of Information for Literary Workers, 

An adviser, guide and educator; filled with 
helpful suggestions for foe MSS., and 
finding a suitable market for same 

Liberal Prize Offers at All Times. 

Send for sample copy, and get acquainted with 
the leading journal published in the interests of 
writers. Subscription price, $1.00 per year. 


The Editor Publishing Co,, Franklin, 0, 
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CANVASSERS 


—FOR— 


“The Money Question” 


BY GEO. H. SHIBLEY. 


The latest én en Bimetallic treatise 
and campaign book. 744 Pages, 100 
Illustrations and Cartoons, 10 Charts. 


In Cloth, $1.50 
Paper, 50 Cents 


LIBERAL COMMISSIONS 


Send for Testimonials and Terms. 


STABLE MONEY PUBLISHING CO. 
100 Washington St., Chicago. 





The Denver Chamber of Commerce and Board of 
Trade says :— 


“SILVER SOUVENIR 


(a 16-page monthly, devoted to American Bimetal- 
lism at 16 to 1, edited and publishei by Gilbert 
McClurg, Denver, Colo.) is the must comprenen- 
sive, able, reliable, convincing, as well as the most 
pope ular and cheapest silver campaign document 
lished in this country. It is complimented by 

r. Biyan, and is most cordially endorsed by 
Senator Teller, by pene f State and County Demo- 
cratic vormmittees, and by the American Bimetal- 


lic Union.” 
September a ew contains “‘ A Silver Cate- 
chism Primer,” by th e editor; Grand Master 


Workman Powderly’s “ Bimetallism and the Wage 
Earner ;’’ Mr. Soverei, ** Position for Free sil- 
ver Coinag e;’? Mr. aile’s “Elementary Silver 
Prineiples; ©, A, Thomas’ “ Reply to a Financial 
Seer ;’’ Mr. Bryan’s Late Addresses and Speech of 
Acceptance; and Bimetallic Utterances of Bis- 
marck, Bland, Blaine, Balfour, Andrews, Cernu- 
schi, Dr. Abrendt, etc,, etc, 
Send Five Cents for sample Copy. 

Special Rates for Lots of 100 to 10,000 Copies Ordered 
by Silver Clubs or Democratic Committees. 
The Bryan Campaign Envelope 
takes like wild fire, It bears ceautiful lithographed 

miniature portraits of Mr. pm | and — 
with the title, ‘4 True Son of the Father His 
Country.'’ The strong resemblance of Mr. ; & an 
to Washington gains more American favor than 
the boasted likeness of Mr. McKinley to a de- 
feated Napoleon. The back of the envelope con- 
tains forceful silver epigrams and arguments. It 
is a winner. Democratic organizations should 
use them, Samples sent postpaid for Five Cents. 
by ag Return Address Business 
Prices $2 00 per 1000 
with. "Printed Return Business 
Card, as per order, $3.00 per 1000 


Send orders to GILBERT McCLURG, 
183 Hughes Block, Denver, Colo. 
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(jeRMAN  LiTeRATURE 
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The Questions of the Day. 


SHORT, SHARP AND C COMPREHENSIBLE. 


Die Silber Frage :—The Silver Question. 
Die Moderne Bond Sklaverei :—Modern 
Bond Slavery. 











Single Copies, 5 Cents. 
Thirty Copies, $1.00. 
One Hundred Copies, $2.50. 





A CAMPAIGN EDITION IS JUST OUT. 
Greatly reduced prices in large quantities, 


JOHN RAUCH, 
734 Clinton Street, 


eee CAMDEN, N. J. 
Fe ne mnie ROMER, 


A Present for One Dollar 
Which Lasts Twelve Months-- 
“THE MOTHER'S JOURNAL."—Devoted 

to Mother and Baby’s interests. Frances 
Sheldon Bolton, Editor. SPECIAL OFFER: 
Send ten cents in stamps and we will mail 
to your address THE MOTHER'S JOURNAL 
for three months. Address, 


Mother's Journal, New Haven, Conn, 
Please mention The Americar 
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In view of announcements referred to last week in this place 
it comes as welcome news that we have now a new translation, 
based on the twenty-third and final French edition of Renan’s 
‘* Life of Jesus.’? We speak of it from the standpoint of litera- 
ture, not of theology, though there have never been any slurs 
cast upon this exquisite idyll on the score of want of reverence. 
When our twinkling stars of fiction acquire the sunbeam power 
and purity that make every page of Renan luminously beautiful, 
then, but not till then, will it be safe for them to follow where 
he led. 

* 

Obituaries not infrequently appear in the papers before their 
subjects have earned them by dying, as in the case of the late 
Prof. Crouch, who fitted Mrs. Crawford’s ‘‘ Kathleen Mavour- 
neen’’ with its beautiful melody. He had been solemnly killed 
a dozen times over, at least, till the news of his dezease, when it 
was a fact, was not believed. Asa set-off to this the New York 
Journal of Oct. 18 prints on its editorial page an article on ‘‘ The 
Newest Things Among Europeans,’’ in which we are informed, 
and ‘‘ assured,’’ that Du Maurier is not in danger, his heart is 
weak but his actual trouble is only the grip. Now, Du Maurier 
died on Oct. 8, and this ‘‘ newest thing’’ in London correspon- 
dence bears a later date than that. 

*L* 

In the way of mere misprints, slips of the compositor’s nimble 
fingers, there is rarely any very serious trouble but there were 
two in last week’s column which must have misled readers. The 
reference to Mrs. Lynn Linton’s book, ‘‘ The True History of 
Joshua Davidson ’’ loses its point in Joshua coming out as John. 
Her title, rightly interpreted, means Jesus the Son of David, and 
this was the character in her book. The other slip was in mak- 
ing the late Archbishop of Canterbury use the expression ‘‘ the 
martyred land.’’ The last word should be Laud, his great prede- 
cessor, who was beheaded for treason as Cromwell’s star was in the 
ascendant. A funnier slip was made in the always reliable organ 
of the book-trade Zhe Publishers’ Weekly, which spoke of 
‘‘'Thomas’s Poems’’ asa great book. Last week it explained 
that the poet was Thomas Gray, but the surname had been left 
out. 

** 

Greatness and genius, as has already been remarked, are so 
common nowadays that it is a rare relief to meet with people who 
don’t happen to have some great genius in their loyal keeping. 
And yet, how rare are the instances in which either attribute fully 
applies, as rare as it is to find a really wise man among the con- 
gregation of the nation’s wise in Congress or Parliament assem- 
bled. Whocan approach Jonathan Swift as a claimant for the 
crown? Add great wisdom to all that is comprehended in the 
word genius, and there is not his equal since Shakespeare, nor 
was Shakespeare the social force, on the whole for good, that 
Swift was, with all his terrible faults. Ireland has never found 
so strong and sagacious a friend. Literature has never produced 
an all-round successor worthy to loosen his shoe latchet. He 
was great in his viciousness as in his grim philanthropy, yes, and 
great in his misanthropy. The Macmillan Company are going to 
bring out a nine-volume edition of Swift’s works with a critical 
and biographical introduction by Mr. Lecky, which will be ex- 
tremely interesting. It may respectfully be doubted, however, 
whether even his acumen will unveil the life secret of that mys- 


tery nian. 
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The first two volumes of Mr. Henley’s twelve-volume edition 
of Byron are nearly ready for publication. One of these contains 
the poet’s letters of dates running from 1804 to 1813; the other 


contains poems. Each volume has a portrait of Byron. 


Fy 


Mr. James Payn thinks there is much absurd and misleading 
talk about the earnings of authors. 
he remarks, ‘‘that the present is the golden age of literature, 
because a few favored novelists make unexampled sums. It is a 
popular error.’’ ‘To nine-tenths of those who follow it, literature 
is unremunerative. The mistake has caused much tragic disap- 
pointment; and yet, says the Publishers’ Weekly, it must be 
owned that the number of successful writers is increasing. Not 
only are there novelists to-day whose individual earnings exceed 
those of Dickens or Thackeray or George Eliot, but there is a 
small army of writers who make incomes that compare very favor- 
ably with the earnings of doctors and barristers. 


** 


Miss Helen Kellar, the sixteen-year-old girl, who is blind, 
and deaf, has passed her examination to enter the Harvard 


‘* There is a general belief,’’ . 





A Great Renin of Practical and 
Scientific information. 


One of the Fullest, Freshest, and Most Valuable 
Handbooks of the age. Indispensable to 
Every Practical Man. 


Price $2. 00. 
Free of Postage to ) any address in the World. 


The Techno-Chemical Receipt Book 


Containing Several Thousand Recetpta, covemeee 
est, most Imp rtant, and most Usefal Discoveries 

in Chemical Techno'ogy, and their Practical fbplice 
tion in the Arts and the Industries. Edited y 
from the Germ«n of Drs. Winckler, Elsner, Heitz, 
Mierzinski, Jacobsen, Koller, and Hei nzerili'g. With 
—- by Wiliam T. Brannt and Wiliam H. 

Wahl, Ph. D. (Heid.), Secretary of the Franklin In- 
stitute, Philadelphia.’ Iliustrated by 78 e vings, 
one volume, over #0 pages, 12mo, elegantly nd in 
searlet cloth, gilt, closely printed, containing an im- 
mense amount and a great variety of matter. 


Price $2.00, free of postage to any address in the world, 
R&A circular of 82 pages, showing the full Table 
of Contents of this important Book, sent by mail free 
of postage to any one in any part Of the World who 
wil furnish his address. 

HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Pubiishers, Booksellers and Importers, 

810 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 





Unique in periodical! literature.” 
San Francisco Chronicle, 
“ Most readable and attractive numbers. 
oon: The Nation, N. Y. 


LAND OF SUNSHINE. 


The namie of California and 
e Southwest. 
Edited B. cman. F. LUMMIS. 
Lavishly Illustrated. $1.00 a year, Monthly. 
< 50 cents a Copy. 
its bi 
finabetts B. Custer, Margaret Collier Graham, Sox’ 
qui Miller” Charles Dudley Warner, T. 8. Vanayke, 
Land of Sunshine eee rong 
501-503 Stimson Building, Angeles, Cal 
Together with The American, “an ete for $2.00. 





The Philistine: 


A Periodical of Protest 


“Would to God my name were not 30 terrible to 
the enemy as it is.”’— 
Henry IV, 


_ Printed Every Little While for the 


"Published by Them Monthly. Sub-_ 

_ scription, One Dollar Yearly. Sin-_ 
_gle Copies, 10 Cents. Payable to — 
_the Bursar. 


“Tt ts very handsome and very sassy.”” 
Boston HERALD, 
“It ts deliciously impudent.” 
ROCHESTER HERALD, 
“It offers a most promising sign.” 
NEw YorK TRIBUNE, 
“It gave me a purple moment.” 
THe CHaP-BooK, 
The Philistine is calculated to lay the 
dust of convention and drive out the 
miasma of degeneracy, and while assailing 
the old gods may, in good time, rear new 
ones to the delight of the healthy popu- 


lace. 
THE PHILISTINE 


East Aurora New York 





THE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Journal devoted to Fashion, Litera- 

-—_ —~ Art. . a : 

HE IMPERIAL shows monthly a large 
of elegantly engraved illustrations of ay 4 
fashions for ladies, misses and children. Gives 
the latest information as to Fashion's Foibles, 
Suggestions for trimming, including many illus- 
trations of popular accessories to the toilette, 
Hints to Home Dressmakers, Millinery, Lessohs 
in Fancy Work, Helps to Housewives, Interesting 
Stories and Sketches, Fun for the Little Folks 
etc., etc. Price per copy toc. Subscription only 
50c. per year. 

SPECIAL OFFER... 

To introduce the magazine to new subscribers 
we offer Three Months Subscription for roc. 
Sample copy by mail postage paid, 5c. Address 

IMPERIAL PUBLISHING CO., 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Piease mention The American. 
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Annex and will enter Radclife College. The extraordinary 
thing about her examination is that it was passed without any 
preparation on her part, and was far ahead of the average. 

* 

The Harpers will publish immediately a new edition of 
‘‘Under the Greenwood Tree,’’ thus completing the uniform library 
edition of Mr. Hardy’s novels. The print and form of the volumes 
are excellent, the binding is serviceable and artistic, and alto- 
gether the handsome set of books pays the tribute to the novelist 
that it should. He has waited much longer for such a tribute 
than ought to have been the case. Lesser men have had their 
‘‘ collected editions,’’ while Mr. Hardy has been scattered through 
an unsymmetrical series of volumes. Now that he is in the best 
possible form, says the New York 77ibune, those who have treas- 
ured him in uneven se's will turn to the new books with delight, 
and others who have never possessed him in any shape will rejoice 
as eagerly. He is a man to have on one’s shelves, somewhere near 
Thackeray. The earliest of his works wears as well as his more 
mature writings. Early and late he has been animated by a noble 
ideal. So much forthe 7>7éune, but there is ample room for two or 
three less enthusiastic verdicts from the level-headed public upon 
the nobility of his ideal and the quality of his craft. ‘‘ Under the 
Greenwood Tree’’ is a captivating little book, probably less read 
than any of the others, because it is an old-fashioned picture of 
rural English life in the days when simple pleasures sufficed. 

* 
* 

The new book on—or should we say by—Charlotte Bronte, 
consisting of her love-letters and others, will assuredly find eager 
devourers. The itch for mystery-mongering grows by what it 
feeds on and the savor of scandal makes it irresistible bait for the 
great public. With a few conspicuous exceptions, in the judgment 
of one insignificant atom in the universe, the less we know of the 
actual life and make-up of our pet heroes and heroines of the quill 
the better we shall like them. There is sure to be a foot or two 
of clay beneath the head of gold, and the ruby heart may prove 
to be real stone. Charlotte was a wonderful woman, if only in her 
valiant avowal that there was not much of the angel about her, 
but why go raking up forgotten, but unhappily unburnt, auto- 
graph revelations of the fact? The equally forgotten husband 
might with better grace have destroyed these letters and allowed 
his wife’s memory the blessed sanctuary of silence. 


NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 








HE working-man cannot complain 
Of slights from those above him ; 
He cannot say iff this campaign, 
He has no one to love him. 
* Ok 
It is said that betting is a fool’s argument, but we have 
noticed that the man who wins is never referred toasa fool. The 
fool is the man who loses. 
* 
x 
A Distinction.—‘‘ What will it cost,’? asked young Cholly’s 
father, ‘‘to give my boy an education?’’ ‘‘ The Lord only 
knows,’’ replied the professor, eyeing the youth thoughtfully, 
“but you cau put him through college for about $2,000.”’ 
* 
* 
‘‘Johnny,’’ asked the teacher, ‘‘ what must we do before our 
sins can be forgiven.’’ 
‘*Sin,’’ replied Johnny. 
* 
Trained Down.—Wickshire—‘‘ You seem to be pretty well 
trained down since you got your wheel, and yet I never see you 


THE AMERICAN. 


riding.’’ Mudge—‘‘I don’t have to ride. It keeps me thin worry- 
ing about the payments.”’ ae 

Here is an advertisement that recently appeared in an English 
paper :—‘‘ A lady in delicate health wishes to meet with a useful 
companion. She must be domestic, musical, an early riser, amiable, 
of good appearance, and have some experience in nursing. A total 
abstainer preferred. Comfortable home. No salary.”’ 

A few days afterward the advertiser received by express a 
basket labeled: ‘‘ This side up—with care—perishable.’”’ On 
opening it she found a@ /abdy caé, with a letter tied to its tail. It 
ran thus : 

‘‘ Madam—lIn response to your advertisement, Iam happy to 
furnish you with a very useful companion which you will find 
exactly suited to your requirements. She is domestic, a good vocal- 
ist, an early riser, possesses an amiable disposition, and is consid- 
ered handsome. She has had a great experience as a nurse, having 
brought up a large family. I need scarcely add that she 7s a total 
ahstainer. As salary is no object to her, she will serve you faith- 
fully in return for a comfortable home.’’ 

** 2k 

We who were brought up on the traditions of Daniel Webster 
and Benjamin Franklin as models for human aspirations may be a 
little bit shocked at this story, but it nevertheless is true. Daniel 
Webster once owed a large sum of money to his butcher, and 
perhaps he could not pay it ; at any rate he did not. The butcher 
sued him for the money. We don’t know whether he eventually 
got it or not, but anyway, after the suit began he did not call as 
usual to see whether the Granite State giant wanted anything 
to-day. Webster met him and at once inquired, ‘‘ Why don’t 
you call at my house any more?’’’ ‘The butcher replied that he 
did not suppose Mr. Webster wanted to see him, in fact, thought 
he might be offended. ‘‘ Oh, good heavens !’’ said Webster, 
‘“ sue me as many times as you like, but for heaven’s sake don’t 
starve me to death !”’ 
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We illustrate above our style 2% Auto- 
harp. This instrument has 2 ateity sand 
7 bars producing 7 chords, The w 
nicely finished. Sent by express paid to 
any express office in the United States 


— ee of -~ nes 3 for our band- 
re 8 “ How the Auto- 
harp Captured the Family.” which de- 
scribes our various styles. Autohar 
range in price from $1.50 to $150, For ale 
IRI] by ali music dealers, 


iS ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 


109 E. 13TH ST., NEW YORK. 
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your own home under our special warrant 
quired 
REFE 






_noucy. FREE! FREE! 


} b.—As an 

first purchacer in @ place one 
specially fitted and finished for only #160, 
orone of our latest PARLOR ORGANS for $25, 
Aut Extras for each instrument FREE. 


Send for our new 1896 Cat- 
alogue, illustrated in colors. 
rege Ben descriptions of 


MEMBER we are the only 
. firm of actual manufacturers 
selling exelusively to the genera! public direct, at factory cost—the only firm where you get the 
Real Exact Value for your money. There are no VPA Dealers’ or Middlemen’. profits 


added. (2°CASH or on EAS eee 
to suit your circumstances. 1anos rgaus ship on thirty days’ trial in 


for twenty-five years, 
chaser guaranteed. 
TERMS: No Satisfaction. No?Pay. 
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ESTABLISHED 65 + LAKS, 


: —_ — <5 t free. Doi , ae 
; = ‘CORNISH & Cco., Piano and Organ Makers. Washington, N. J. Ve . 
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Happy 
Combination. 


A happy combination is the Com- 
pound Oxygen of Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
for the cure of chronic diseases. It is 
made up of the vital elements of air, in 
such proportions as to render it much 
richer in the life-giving ozone. It is not 
nitrous oxide or ‘‘ laughing gas,’’ and 
differs essentially from all substances 
used in medical inhalations. It can, in 
no case, injure the patient; unlike 
drugs, leaving no evil effects. It is 
easy to take, as well as pleasing to the 
taste. Anyone can doit. It is simply 
breathed. Besides, its good effects are 
permanent. Instead of stimulants and 
narcotics, often a few inhalations will 
give relief, and best of all, do no injury. 
It has been in use for nearly a quarter 
ofacentury. Its merits are well known. 
It cures disease. We have abundant 
and reliable testimonials. Send for book 
of 200 pages, free. Home and Office 
Treatment. Consultation free. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 


1529 Arch Street, 





foe Philadelphia, Pa. 


San Prancisco, Cal.; Teronto, Can. 





Please mention The American. 


